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THE DESTRUCTION OF BABEL. 


[WITH AN ENGRAVING.] 


Tuts remarkable event is thus narrated in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis. ‘ And the whole earth 
was of one language, and of one speech. And it 
came to pass as they journeyed from the East, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar; and they 
dwelt there. And they said one to another, Go to, 
let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime they had for mor- 
ter. And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and 
a tower, whose top may reach unto Heaven; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
over the face of the whole earth. And the Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower, which the 
children of men had builded. And the Lord said, 
Behold, the people is one, and they have all one lan- 
guage; and this they begin to do; and now nothing 
will be restrained from them, which they have ima- 
gined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there con- 
found their language, that they may not understand 
one another’s speech. So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth; 
and they left off to build the city. Therefore is the 
name of it csiled Babel: because the Lord did there 
confound the language of all the earth: and from 
thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth.” 

Apart from the reliance which is to be placed on 
this narrative as belonging to Holy Writ, there is 
abundant evidence in the tongues even now spoken, 
to establish its veracity. Every man of science who 
has studied the structure of languages, has arrived at 
the conclusion that they all spring from ou common 
stock. The Bible says that the Lord “ confounded 
the tongues.” This was necessary to induce men 
to separate into tribes and nations, otherwise they 
might have continued in one great people to this 
day. It was better for the human race that it should 
be broken up into distinct nations, and hence the 
“ confounding of the tongues.” It is probable, from 
what we knoe modern languages, that the roots 
of mahy ¥ s<@Pail remain the same in different 
tongues, tf MA the larger proporiion of them, and 
possibly the Construction” of the language differ. 

It is a mistake to suppose” that the architecture of 
that early age was rude and small. On the contrary 
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; the researches of antiquaries show that the higher 

’ we ascend toward the past, the more colossal public 
edifices appear to have been. The pyramids of Egypt 
are more gigantic than any of the monuments that 
have succeeded them, and the researches now making 
in the valley of the Euphrates, where the ancient Babel 
is supposed to have stood, reveal the ruins of buildings 
of brick, miles in extent. All over the continents of 
Asia and Europe also, are the vestiges of immense 
edifices, composed of stone blocks of Titanic size, 
the builders of which lived before the historic period, 
and are known as the Pelasgians. The traditions of 
nearly all nations point likewise to a gigantic pri- 
meval age. 

William Howitt, the Quaker poet, has described the 
scene at the destruction of Babel much as our artist 
has pictured it. Howitt has represented the prophet 
of the Lord as appearing to the people of Babel, and 
to their king, and foretelling the approaching fall of 
their city. The hearers laughed incredulously, and 
asked tauntingly where were the signs of the coming 
tempest, whereupon the prophet pointed to the West. 
For what follows we quote the poet’s own words. 

y “They looked! 

Fair shone the sky—sunbright—without a cloud: 
And then they laughed, and then they clapped their hands. 
But ah! did their eyes mock them? or, in truth, 
Suddenly did the crystal sky grow dim? 
It did!—the sunlight fled—a mighty shade 
Gathered, and blackened, and came on apace, 
Shooting forth, momently, on every side, 
Titanian arms, that stretched athwart the Heavens, 
Then swelled, recoiled, and with a whirling blaze 
Fell back into the mass with sullen roar! 
Onward it came! and on before it flew 
Tempestuous wind, that, with a deafening rage 
And stifling vehemence did toss the crowd. 
Up with one vast, terrific shriek they rose 
And would have fled—but, even then, the ground 
Heaved ’neath their tread—the giant turrets rocked, 
And fell: and instantly black night rashed down, 
And from its bosom burst a thunderous crash, 

; Stunning and terrible. Fast, followed fast 
The livid flames that o’er the city glared 

; And showed its prostrate millions still as death!” 

This is the point which the painter has seized. The 
people are kneeling in terror and repentance; the 
houses are taking fire; the sheeted lightning plays; 
and the tower of Babel is crumbling to the earth 


The 


Ruin impends over the mighty metropolis. 


inhabitants, lately possessing the same language, are 
o 
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no longer capable of understanding each others words, The artist has finely conceived the picture; and it 
but are destined to go forth, in small tribes or fami- } has been engraved with equal skill. It is rarely that 
lies, to be wanderers on the earth. such mezzotints are presented to the public. 


THE OLD APPLE TREE. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


I am thinking of the homestead 
With its low and sloping roof, 
And the maple boughs that shadowed it, 
With a green and leafy woof; 
I am thinking of the lilac trees, 
That shook their purple plumes, 
And when the sash was open, 
Shed fragrance through our rooms. 


I am thinking of the rivulet, 
With its cool and silvery flow, 
Of the old grey rock that shadowed it, 
And the pepper-mint in blow. 
I am not sad nor sorrowful, 
But memories will come, 
So leave me to my solitude, 
And let me think of home. 


There was not around my birth-place, 
A thieket or a flower, 

But childish game or friendly face 
Has given it a power, 

To hannt me in my after life, 
And be with me again, 

A sweet and pleasant memory, 
Of mingled joy and pain. 


But the old and knotted apple tree, 
That stood beneath the hill, 

My heart can never turn to it, 
But with a pleasant thrill. 

Oh, what a dreamy life I led, 
Beneath its old green shade, 

Where the daisies and the butter-cups 
A pleasant carpet made. 


°T was a rough old tree, in Spring-time, 
When with a blustering sound, 

The wind came hoarsely sweeping, 
Along the frosty ground. 

But when there rose a rivalry, 
?T ween clouds and pleasant weather, 

*Till the sunshine and the rain-drops 
Came laughing down together ;— 


That patriarch old apple tree 
Enjoyed the lovely strife, 
The sap sprang lightly through its veins, 
And circled into life; 
A cloud of pale and tender buds 
Burst o’er each rugged bough, 
And amid the starting verdure, 
The robins made their vow. 


The tree was very beautiful 
When all the leaves were green, 
And rosy buds lay opening 
Amid their tender sheen. 
When the bright translucent dew-drops 
Shed blossoms as they fell, 
And melted in their fragrance, 
Like music in a shell. 
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It was greenest in the Summer time, 
When cheerful sunlight wove 

Amid its thrifty leafiness, 
A warm and glowing love; 

When swelling fruit blushed ruddily, 
To Summer’s balmy breath, 

And the laden boughs drooped heavily, 
To the greensward underneath. 


°T was brightest in a rainy day, 
When all the purple West 

Was piled with fleecy storm-clouds, 
That never seemed at rest; 

When a cool and lulling melody, 
Fell from the dripping eaves, 

And soft, warm drops came pattering 
Upon the restless leaves. 


But, oh, the scene was glorious, 
When clouds were lightly riven, 
And there above my valley home, 
Came out the bow of Heaven; 
And in its fitful brilliancy, 
Hung quivering on high, 
Like a jeweled arch of Paradise, 
Reflected through the sky. 


I am thinking of the footpath, 
My constant visits made, 
Between the dear old homestead, 
And that leafy apple shade; 
Where the flow of distant waters 
Came with a trickling sound, 
Like the revels of a fairy band, 
Beneath the fragrant ground. 


I haunted it at even-tide, 
And dreamily would lie, 

And watch the crimson twilight 
Come stealing o’er the sky; 

*T was sweet to see its dying gold 
Wake up the dusky leaves, 

To hear the swallows twittering 
Beneath the distant eaves. 


I have listened to the music— 
A low, sweet minstrelsey, 
Breathed by a lonely night-bird, 
That haunted that old tree, 
*Till my heart has swelled with feelings 
For which it had no name, 
A yearning love of poesy, 
A thirsting after fame. 


I have gazed up through the foliage, 
With dim and tearful eyes, 

And with a holy reverence, 
Dwelt on the changing skies) * 

*Till the burning stars were peopled 
With forms of spirit birth, 

And I’ve almost heard their harp-strings 
Reverberate on earth. 
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OR, A STRAY LEAF FROM THE HEART 


BY JANE T. 


Ir was a sheltered, little nook: a valley closed in 
by hills, until it was formed into a kind of emerald 
basin, with the waters of a small stream flashing and » 
purling its way through its midst: this was the valley 
in summer; but now, alas! that it ever should he so, § 
it was winter! And the very features that made this 
spot so beautiful amid sunshine and green foliage and ; 
bursting buds, but added to its desolateness at this § 
season. The bare limbs of the trees creaked mourn- 
fully in the blast, as though bewailing their departed 
glory; the grass was all gone; the little stream had 
grown sullen, and wended its way moodily through 
the wet bottom. A small, white cottage was the only { 
thing that gave relief to the scene; it was surrounded ° 
by a rail-fence—what is called a “worm fence” in } 
the West: a garden spot was on one side, and on the 
other an orchard of some extent. 

At the close of one of the dreariest days in the last 
of winter, a traveller was seen making his way as 
best he might toward this cottage; his horse plunged 
through the mud wearily, the fitful gusts of wind 2 
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of manhood, but as he took his seat, and the full light 
fell upon his face, he looked some years older. He 
had only been sitting by the fire a few moments, whep 
his head rested heavily against the post of the bed near 
which he had been placed, and the old lady arising 
in some trepidation, discovered he had swooned; pro- 
bably occasioned by the sudden transition from cold 
to heat. A servant woman was called from an outer 
room or kitchen, he was laid upon the bed, and the 
usual remedies resorted to for his recovery: at length 
he slowly awoke but only to find himself in a violent 
chill; he, however, arose and retired to the next room, 
a bed was prepared, he threw himself on it, but not 
to sleep; for, in spite of the old lady’s camomile tea, 
§ the chill continued a long time, and was succeeded 
by an alarming fever. In the morning his fever had 
increased, affecting his brain, until he was quite deli- 
ious, and he incessantly muttered to himself, ‘that 
rk, dark cloud!” 

“Poor gentleman!” the old lady encained, 
§ thinks he is still travelling through the rain.’ 
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brought a chilling shower of rain into his face every ; A physician was sent for, but for many days his 
few moments, and as the traveller stopped at the stile, ? sill seemed of little avail; the fever increased with 
and after fastening his horse to the fence approached } frightful rapidity; he was insensible to all around 
the house, he seemed to move with difficulty, as though § ; ; him, and all this time the young girl Jessica sat by 


His knock at the door was answered by a voice 
bidding him “come in,” and at the same time the 
latch was raised; and there was discovered sitting by 
a cheerful fire an old lady very plainly but neatly ¢ 
dressed; and, with one hand still resting upon the latch 5 
of the door, stood a young girl—you could scarcely ¢ 
say whether she were yet a child or a woman—for ¢ 
although her figure would indicate that she might, § 


benumbed by cold, or suffering from some other cause. ; 


perhaps, be sixteen years of age—which in fact she ¢ 
was—yet the child-like expression of her wondering ¢ 
face as she raised it to that of the stranger, would } 5g 
induce the belief that she was not so old by several } 
years. This is the impression that would have been } 
made upon an indifferent spectator; to the option} 
at the threshold nothing was distinctly seen but the 
warm fire, nothing asked but shelter for the night. 
The old lady arose, laid down her knitting, and wel- 
comed him beneath her humble roof. Q 
As he advanced into the room and laid aside his hat 
and riding-coat, it would have been difficult to recog- 
nize in the haggard features, half shrouded by the } 
drenched hair, the elegant Lorenzo Carlyle, whose } 
noble form had passed through the crowded rooms ; 
of fashion, “the observed of all observers” there: the 
glance of whose bright eye, or the bend of whose 
head had caused the heart of the young belle to flutter 
with joy.. He was now just twenty-five, in the pride ) 


his bed, moistening his lips with water, changing his 
pillows, soothing him with her soft voice, that “most 
excellent thing in woman;”’ and though a servant man 
who completed this househo!d, lifted him as he wished 
to be moved, the weary hours of watching were all 
kept by the maiden; and as she gazed upon him while 
he slept, no wonder that features which had been 
dangerous for an experienced woman of the world 
to look upon, were traced upon her heart; so very 
faint at the beginning, that they resembled the half 
defined shadows of a painter’s first imaginings, and 

gradually they grew more distinct, until at length they 
had all the perfectness of the finished picture thrown 
out upon the canvass. 

And yet she knew it not; she did not pause to ana- 
lyze her own feelings; she joined her innocent hands 
and prayed to God for his recovery, without thinking 
a moment beyond that happy period; for it is only by 
the bitter lessons of experience we learn, that when- 
ever the heart begins to flutter with joy, the iron bars 
are just before it, against which it is destined to be 
bruised and broken. 

One day, as Jessica sat by the bed-side of Carlyle, 
after a long and composed slumber he opened his 
eyes, and, for the first time, seemed rational. “My 
little lady,” he said, “I have been sick a long time, 
have I not?” 

“Yes, sir, very long.” 
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‘* And have you been my nurse all this time?” 
‘Oh! sir,” she replied, ‘‘ it has given me great plea- 


sure to nurse you; but you must not talk, you are too } 


weak.” 

“Well!” he enswared, “T will not; you are very } 
good; but tell me what is your name, and where am 
[?” 

‘“‘This place is called ‘Green Vale,’ and my name 
is Jessica, though they call me Jessie.” 

“Ah, yes,” he replied, with a sigh, ‘I remember 
it all now: I was taken ill the night I arrived here: 
Jessica is a very pretty name; and the old lady who 
lives here is your grandmother?” 

- No, sir, I have no relation, but when my father 
and mother died she took me, and has been very kind 
to me; so I always call her grandma.” As she spoke 
her large, dark eyes filled with tears, and for the first 
time he noticed the exceeding loveliness of her face. 

From this time he recovered, but slowly, for his 
constitution had undergone a terrible shock, and the 
bright sunny days of spring had come, and the pale 
blue flowers had began to peep up, and the birds to 
trill forth their melody before he had gained strength 
enough to walk. 

In this time he had learned from the old lady of the 
house the history of his young nurse. One day while 
he was alone with Mrs. Stephens, he said to -- 
‘* Jessie tells me she is not your grand-daughter. 
she a relation’s child?” 

‘*Ah, no, sir,”’ replied the old woman, though I 
love her as a daughter; but, poor child, it is hard to 
tell who she is. Her father ond mother moved to this 
neighborhood when the child was young, and as pretty 
a couple they were, sir, as you would wish to look 
upon. But they were poor, weakly creatures, both 
of them, and though they scuffled mighty hard, they 
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and my children have all been taken away before me; 
but the Lord has spared her to be a comfort to my old 
age. Her father called himself Loraine, and I’ve a 
notion they were great folks in Virginny, where they 
§ came from, for though they were not a bit proud, they 
had sort of a grand way about ’em that aint common, 
and then though they had precious litile plunder, they 
had besides their Bible these here fine little books, 
which they would be reading in of a night. I have 
learned Jessie all the learning I know myself, which, 
to be sure, is not much, but she can read her Bible as 
pretty as any girl round about us, and she has read 
pretty nigh ali that is in these books; she is powerful 
} fond of reading, sir, and I wish I could have given 
her a better chance.” 

The books to which the old lady alluded were a few 
volumes of history, a copy of Shakspeare, several of 
Scoitt’s novels, a volume of Dr. Chalmers’ sermons, 
and the “Pilgrim’s Progress.”’? From this time Car- 

lyle took an unwonted interest in the yoting Jessica: 
so helpless, so innocent and child-like was she, it 
was a sweet task to turn over the pages of her heart, 
to con the truths that had there been written by the 
finger of God : for although she had little of the world’s 
) wisdom, she had learned that wisdom from on high, 
which is “pure and peaceable.”’ She had lived almost 
alone in the world, and had been saved from coarse 
associations by the care of the kind and good, if igno- 


Day after day she sat by Carlyle, reading to him the 
few books her father had left her, listening with eager 
wonder to his explanations of difficult passages, and 
sometimes when he would tell her what appeared to 
her untutored mind to be marvelous beyond credibi- 
lity, her gay, ringing laugh would awaken the echoes 
of that happy valley: and as her teacher saw the 


5 
Is 
rant woman, who had brought her up. 
; 


didn’t seem to know how to get along. She was so } brightening intelligence of her face; as he felt that 
fair and delicate—like it would have made you sorry $ he was opening to her a new world of beauty and 
to see her trying to work; and then she had a cough, } enchantment; as he saw her gaze upon the starry 
poor thing! and got to be punier and punier every } Heavens of literature with the ecstasy that a Caspar 
day; her husband tried all he could to save her from | Hauser looked, for the first time, upon the blue vault 
doing drudgery about the house, and I used to go over § above him, he was filled with the purest joy in con- 


and milk the cow for her myself, and sent my servant 
woman over to wash for her, but it was all of no use. 
She wasn’t made for earth, no how, to my way of 
thinking; at last she took to her bed, and her husband 
sent for the doctor, and I went over and ’tended her 
myself till she died. Ah, me, but that was a sad day, 
sir; her husband looked like somebody distracted, and 
poor little Jessie screamed and clung to her mother, 


templating the ever increasing graces of his lovely 
§ pupil: 


yet he looked upon her calmly; he regarded 
her merely as a child; a child of great promise; a bud 
that might expand into a magnificent flower with pro- 
per culture; but he sighed to think this culture must 
be denied her: he sometimes almost felt as though he 


mind which never after can be stilled; that thirst for 


were doing wrong to awaken those aspirations in the 


and we couldn’t get her away ‘till she had cried } knowledge which ever cries, “give! give!” Little 


herself to sleep. From that day the husband never 
looked up, but seemed to pine away like, and its my 
opinion if ever a mortal died of a broken-heart, it was 
him. When he was dying, he gave Jessie to me, and 
said, ‘Mrs. Stephens, you were kind to my poor wife; 
will you not take my child and raise it, I have nothing 
to reward you for it, but Heaven will.’ I could only 
cry, sir, like a baby, and press his hand to let him 
know I would; so, when he was dead and gone, I 
brought the child home with me, and I have tried to 
bring her up in the fear of the Lord. She isa mighty 
good girl, sir, and Heaven has, as he said, rewarded 
me, for I lost my husband when I wasa young woman, 


did he dream that he was kindling a still more dan- 
gerous fire, that she was learning lessons more mys- 
terious than those he taught, that as she read to him 
the glowing pages of Ivanhoe, and listened to his 
comments, ‘‘the book and teacher both were love’s 
purveyors.” Little did she know this herself: she 
only felt that she was happy, and this was enough to 
her young heart. She watched the changes of his 
face until she learned to read its emotions with a 
woman’s accuracy, and she was troubled to see that 
often an expression of pain and melancholy over- 
spread his countenance. 

One bright evening, when the air was redolent with 
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spring’s first flowers, and all things spoke of hope, , feeling of desolation fell upon her heart that she had 
they walked down to the rivulet, and as they looked } never known before; that dream which had come 
into its clear, shining waters, Jessie felt it was an} over her as soft and beautiful as the light of a lunar 
emblem of the current of her own life; so quiet—so } rainbow faded away, and — was left but the 
full of low music: she was aroused from this reverie } dull grey of night: yet she wa’ not one to yield to 
by the voice of her companion, who said, “Jessie, I $ useless regrets; to indulge in feelings which would 
have grown strong now, thanks to your care, and to- § lead to unhappiness, if not to sin. Her’s was the 
morrow I must leave you.” principle so happily expressed by our gifted poet, to 

“Leave us! Why?’ she exclaimed, and her face py eee eer en : 
turned very pale; the thought of separation seemed } pe rn vrithin and Goll Pochend.” 
never to have crossed her mind any more than if she ? 
had been in Heaven: poor thing! she had not lived | So with a half suppressed sigh she turned into the 
long in the world. house, and after taking the ring off and laying it away 

“Oh!” he replied, “there are many reasons meted in a little casket—for she felt it would be dangerous 
I should leave: you know I could not remain here } to wear it then—she went about her daily duties, and 
pci my — dounndy my presence, and—— — ¥ oo peetacerrpr ~ in the _ 
my wife perhaps expects me.’ path of rectitude is gathered those flowers whose 

At the mention of “his wife,’? had a thunderbolt } bloom is unfading, whose hues are immortal, which 
fallen at her feet she could not have been more as- } breathe to us the divine aroma of Heaven. 
tounded: yet she only turned a slight shade the paler, Three months from this time and that cottage was 
and betrayed by no word or sign her agony—like the } the scene of sadder suffering. Mrs. Stephens, who 
Spartan boy she hugged to her heart the secret that had enjoyed almost uninterrupted health during her 
was gnawing it opt. After a few moments she ob- § whole life, had at length been stricken by disease: 
served ina pus be themate indifference, ‘“‘I am sorry $ the time had come when she was to be “gathered to 
you leave, but if your wife expects you, you ought to § her fathers,” and she was with Christian resignation 
go; have you been long married?” “4 yielding up her soul to the “Father of spirits.” Her 

“Yes,” he answered, while a low sigh escaped § two old servants stood looking on the scene of death, 
him, “several years; I was married young.” while the tears rolled down their sable cheeks. Jes- 

‘And your wife—describe her to me!” sica knelt by the bed-side, her hand clasped within 

“She is very beautiful—but let me break you this § that of the dying woman, her whole frame quivering 
cluster of plum-blossoms,” and returning to the house, § with emotion, and with each convulsive sob it seemed 
they talked only of the blossoms. as though the heart of the maiden would break. 

That night Jessie retired to the little room or rather 3 «My child!” the old lady articulated, “do not ery 
closet that was set aside for her use, and long and fer- { so sorely. God will take care of you. You have been 
vent was the prayer she put up, interrupted by burst- } a good child. Meet me up—up—up—I—come!” she 
ing sobs and gushing tears, while she knelt by the side } murmured, and then more weeny —— ay - 
of her bed, and buried her face in its snowy covering: { the resurrection, and—and—the life,” and then she 
she arose serene, having, as had ever been her wont, } breathed that long, deep sigh, the sound of which has 
committed herself and her fate to Him who can never } fallen sadly upon many an ear; that sigh which extin- 
err: and though she was sometimes tempted to say— j guished the last faint spark in the anxious breast of 
“why have I been made so to suffer?’”’ she hushed it 2 the listener; that sigh which is the farewell of the 
by repeating, ‘His thoughts are not as my thoughts, ? wearied heart to the sorrows of earth. ; 
nor His ways as my ways; but as the Heavens are} Most happy is it that when the afflictions of life 
higher than the earth, so are His thoughts and His } bear down too heavily upon us we refuge in in- 
ways higher than mine.” sensibility: as Jessie sank to the earth unconscious 

The next morning their guest departed, and she said } of her sad Joss and most forlorn condition, a stranger 
nothing to stay him, bidding him farewell calmly, and 3 who had entered the room unperceived, stepped for- 
expressing such wishes for his happiness as she might } ward and received her in his arms. He _— ~ 
have used for any other who had passed weeks under } tleman who had reached the meridian of life. In 
the same roof. } travelling through the country he was overtaken by 

He knew, although they were poor and humble, } night. Seeing a light he had stopped to inquire his 
they would disdain to receive a recompense for the way farther, when he was made a witness to this 
trouble he had given them, but he presented the old § scene of woe. Taking her up in his arms,he laid her 
— a very handsome pocket Bible he had with him, upon the bed in the adjoining room, and rhe 
and as he was leaving he placed upon Jessie’s finger § her hands for some moments he perceived the signs 
a ring containing a single diamond of the first water, § of returning sensibility, and left her in the care of 
but of whose value she was ignorant, saying, “Jessie, { some neighboring women who had justarrived. Un- 
you will wear this, will you not, to remind you of the ; willing to leave one apparently so helpless, nae 
many pleasant days I have spent with you? Be a3 tered the room where the corpse lay, and taking a 
good girl, and may you be happy!” he added, as he } family Bible from a shelf, he passed into the little 
kindly laid his hand upon her smooth brown hair. room usually occupied by Jessie, where a light had 

And thus farewell was spoken, and as the young been left burning. He sat down, and reflecting upon 
girl looked after him while he wended his way down } the sad scene he had just witnessed, began to turn 
through the valley and was lost in the distance, a’ over the leaves of the Bible to find a portion suited 
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to the present solemn occasion; but as he turned he 
came to the family register, “Frederic and Mary 
Loraine!” he repeated aloud, “that can be no other 
than my poor brother and his wife: but how came the 
Bible here, and who ate these people?””_ He was too 
anxious to sleep, so going out in front of the cottage, 
he walked to and fro until day. 

By the next evening the neighbors had gathered in, 
and all was disposed for the last solemn rites to be 
paid to the dead. The grave was dug in a quiet 
spot where the leaves rustled in the wind, and the 
sunbeams shone curiously through the overarching 
branches upon the green grass. 

Still the stranger lingered; and after all was over 
and Jessica had seen the cold mould piled upon the 
only heart in the wide world that loved her, and had 
returned to her lone home feeling very miserable, 
he tapped at the door and was bid in a low voice, 
“come in.” 

When she saw him she started with surprise, for 
she had noticed no one since the death of her bene- 
factress, and he was a stranger: advancing to her, he 
said, ‘I hope, young lady, you will pardon my intru- 
sion at a time when you have so much cause for 
grief, but I too have my anxieties, and I am sure you 
will not hesitate to lesson them by informing me to 
whom that large family Bible belongs, and how it 
came here.” 

“That Bible,” she replied, ‘‘ was my father’s, and 
when he and my poor mother died it became mine.” 

The old gentleman caught her in his arms, and as 
he kissed her again and again the warm tears fell 
upon her face, and she felt that she was not alone 
in the world. ‘God had tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 

‘And you are the child of my poor brother, and 
he is, as I feared, dead? poor, poor fellow!”’ After 
weeping some time in silence, he said, “and were 
you his only child?” 

“Yes, sir, he had no other.” 

‘Poor fellow! how rash he was! I was his bro- 
ther, some years older than myself: he was the joy 
and the pride of our family. I had married, and 
having lost my wife, took my little son and went to { 
France. While 1 was absent your father married a 
lovely woman—I knew her well—but one who be- 


were soon made for their journey. Mrs. Stephens 
having no relatives, the cottage with all the furniture 
was given to the two old faithful servants, and pack- 
ing up her slight wardrobe, the books of her father, 
and the little box containing her ring, she was ready 
for departure. She took a long and tearful adieu of 
the grave of her more than mother, and then seated 
by the side of her uncle in his carriage, she was soon 
on her way to Virginia. 

We have before mentioned that Mr. Loraine had 
a son,a young man some four or five years older than 
Jessica, and we will pardon the old gentleman, if on 
his trip homeward he was so won by the gentleness 
and good sense of his niece, that he began to think it 
would be a very happy arrangement to make her his 
daughter; never supposing for an instant that any ob- 
jection could be interposed by the parties principally 
concerned. When they arrived at the homestead in 
the ‘Old Dominion,’’ George Loraine was the first 
to welcome them. He had been riding over the plan- 
tation, and seeing the carrmge he had galloped on to 
the house, and by the time the driver had stopped the 
horses he had dismounted, and was waiting for them 
cap in hand, his manly face glowing with exercise; 
his blue eye glowing with pleasure; his chesnut curls 
just so much disarranged as to heighten the effect of 
his remarkable personal beauty. 

No wonder the heart of the father throbbed with 
pride as well as pleasure; no wonder there was a 
tone of gratification in the words, ‘bless thee, my 
boy!” as he pressed him to his bosom. When George 
was presented to his cousin, he met her timid glance 
with a look of admiring, though respectful wonder, 
and when his father added, ‘the daughter of your 
poor uncle Frederic,” he kindly kissed her on the 
cheek. 

Every day increased the affection of Mr. Loraine 
for his niece; he employed the best masters that her 
want of early education might be remedied; and surely 
never did pupil more fully repay the kindness of her 
benefactor, or the care of her teachers: she had that 
burning desire for knowledge that has been attributed 
} to the Lady Jane Grey, and however difficult or de- 
§ vious the path by which it was pursued, her eagerness 
never abated. 

Thus passed away three years. She had persuaded 


: 
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longed to an humble family. My father, who was } herself that she had long since ceased to remember 
descended from a noble family in England, and had ; Lorenzo Carlyle with feelings at all dangerous to her 
all the aristocracy of feeling so common to ihe old 2 } peace, and thought she might venture now to wear 
Virginians, could not brook this stroke to his pride. > 3 the ring he gave her, regarding it only as the gift of 
He refused to be reconciled to my brother, or give } one who had been kind to her in childhood. She 
him any assistance. Your parents were poor, and } accordingly wore it, thinking of him very calmly, or 
after struggling in Virginia until after your birth, they > as she thought not at all. But in her mind there was 
determined to move to the West. Upon my return!) an ideal formed composed of all perfections, that 
made every inquiry for them, but was never able to ) made her singularly indifferent to the young men 
trace them until Heaven directed me to you last night. ) around her, and gave to her manners a self-posses- 
Our parents relented before they died, and left him a $ sion and dignity seldom seen in one so young; this 
large estate, which, my child, is all yours; and you } ideal acted as a strange incentive in the acquisition 
shall never suffer, but shall be unto me a daughter if 3 ) of knowledge, and always arose before her when she 
you will.” had mastered a difficult piece of music, or had made 
“Oh! most gladly, most gratefully,’ she replied. § a more than usually finished sketch. 
“Whither thou goest I will go,” tears choked her But one thing troubled her, and that was her uncle’s 
utterance. favorite scheme of uniting her to his son, which was 
Her uncle tenderly embraced her. Preparations ‘ made so visible in all his actions she was often pained 
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by it, until her cousin George, who was as careless 
and merry hearted as he was handsome, relieved her 
by saying: 

“It seems, cousin Jessie, that my father is deter- 
mined to make us happy in spite of ourselves bf 
joining us ‘in holy wedlock,’ but do not look so 
persecuted about it, dear coz; I am not a knight 
errant nor hero of romance, to run off with you and 
marry you'before you know it. You absolutely look 
sometimes as though you were apprehensive the 
ceremony had already commenced.” 

‘No, cousin,” she replied, laughing, ‘I really ap- 
prehend nothing of the sort, for though very kind you 
are not very lover-like, but my dear uncle’s manner 
sometimes embarrasses me.” 

“Ah, well! never mind that, I shall manage it all 
very easily.” 

And from that time it was made a jest between her 
and her cousin, and all uneasiness was at an end. 
One day the young people were somewhat startled 
by the old gentleman announcing his determination 
to take them to Europe, but the proposal was too 
agreeable to be rejected, and forthwith every prepa- 
ration was made, and soon they had bid “‘ good night” 
to their “ native land.” 

As we are not writing a description of “foreign 
countries,”’ and care not to touch upon topics that 
have been lighted up by the electric genius of a 
Headly, or rendered attractive by the playful humor 
of a Stephens or the spiritual moralizing of a Cheever, 
we will make a jump of two whole years, and bring 
our travellers down in the middle of a muddy road 
with panting horses and a broken carriage, near a 
small village in the midst of the Alps: fortunately 
they were not far from the comfortable little inn the 
village boasted, and .as none of them were seriously 
hurt, they were soon stationed in snug quarters, with 
the most obsequious of landlords, and most obliging 
of landladies.- Unfortunately or fortunately, for things 
are just as we take them, their carriage had been very 
much damaged, and as they could not there procure 
another, it would be some days before they could pro- 
ceed. 

The evening that they arrived George knocked at 
his cousin’s door, and when bid to enter walked in, 
saying—“ well, coz, as you ladies cannot possibly 
exist without lovers and cologne, and as I know you 
have the last, for I supplied you myself, I went to 
our landlord to inquire what were your chances at 
this dismal little place for the first—so he told me he 
had a gentleman staying with him ‘very grand and 
very magnificent,’ and everything you could imagine, 
who had been here for some days searching among $ 
the mountains for flowers or rocks, or some other 
equally wise purpose, I do not remember precisely 
what. However, while we were talking in came 
this very grand and magnificent gentleman, and who 
shouid it prove to be but an old friend of mine, one ; 
with whom I went to college, though he was several § 
years my senior. He left college and married the 
most beautiful termagant in the city of N He 
tells me she died some three years since, and really I 
felt like congratulating him, for it is no joke to live 
with such a woman seven years, as he did. And 


now if you feel disposed to make him amends for his 
former wretched life, just put on your most becoming 
dress and most bewitching smile, and then bend pn 
him those dark lustrous eyes that broke so many 
hearts in Naples, and the matter is concluded. By 
the way he sups with us to-night.” 

“You are exceedingly kind and thoughtful, my 
cousin, but in caring for me I fear you forget your- 
self." Have you not inquired of the landlord whether 
there is not some ‘grand and magnificent’ lady about 
the house to whom you could make your devoirs?” 

“Ah, no! I am not so fastidious as you; I shall go 
back to Virginia and marry Clara Payton, who has 
more beauty than all the dark-eyed girls of Italy.” 

Jessica took up a book, commenced reading, and 
thought no more cf the conversation until supper. 
When she entered the room a stranger arose, and 
was introduced to her as Mr. Carlyle; for an instant 
the blood rushed to her face and neck until it was all 
a glow of crimson, and then receded to her heart, 
leaving her like some pale and beautiful statue. Car- 
lyle did not recognize in the graceful and elegant 
woman who stood before him—for she had more than 
fulfilled the promise of her childhood—tke simple girl 
he had taught in the “Greer Vale” of Kentucky. 

But in a moment she recovered her self-possession, 
and advancing to him with calmness, remarked “that 
she had known Mr. Carlyle before,”’ and then, for the 
first time, when that voice so “like a mournful lute”? 
fell on his ear, he knew her; and as he pressed her 
hand, and expressed his joy at meeting her again, he 
noticed upon her finger the ring he had given her: 
but the next day it was gone. 

Their detention was prolonged from time to time, 
yet none of the party found it wearisome. They wan- 
dered among the Alps; together they gazed upon this} 
glorious scenery, and their evenings were spent in, 
cheerful conversations and reading. And Carlyle’s 
heart was bathed in the liquid light that beamed from 
the dark eyes of Jessica; his ear drank in the tones 
of her voice till its music filled his soul with streams 
of perpetual melody. 

One morning they started to take a ramble among 
the mountains. Mr. Loraine refused to go on account 
of the fatigue: George started with them, but before 
they had gone far recollected that he had forgotten 
to give some orders about his gun, and turned back. 
Carlyle and Jessica were thus left to pursue their 
walk alone: for some distance they walked on in 
silence, when he remarked, “I littke hoped when I 
first stopped at this obscure village, that here I was 
to pass the very happiest days 1 had ever known; 
but whatever may befall me in after life, the remem- 
brance of this time will come up through all sorrow 
and darkness to cheer me. Would that I dared be- 
lieve it had been as pleasant to you!” 

‘Oh, surely,” she replied, in a light tone, ‘the time 
has passed very pleasantly, thanks to you and cousin 
George!” , 

‘Nay, lady,” he rejoined, “‘ you mistake my mean- 
ing, or choose to do so,’’ then stopping and looking 
steadily at her, he continued in an earnest tone, ‘‘ Jes- 
sica, let me call you so, I love you! I love you more 
than I can tell you; more perhaps,” he added, sadly, 
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‘than your own heart answers to. But, lady, I must 
hear my destiny from your own lips; if you cannot 
return my affection I shall bear my fate as best I may. 
If you can—if you can love me, oh, Jessica! speak 
but one word. Give me but one look of assent!” 
Bat Jessica spake no word; she lifted not her droop- 
ing lids, though her whole frame trembled with visibie 
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“ Miss Loraine, are you hurt?” 
‘* No,” she replied; “ but you?” 
“Oh, I care not for myself, but I must make some 
effort to extricate you from this awful place : this place 
§ of death.” 
Lorenzo!” she answered, in a low, timid voice, 
“it will not be terrible to die with you. Oh, it would 


emotion. All the light of hope faded from the face of {be much more dreadful to live in the bright world 


Carlyle, and they walked on in silence; she feeling 
that she had wounded the heart that loved her, and 
yet too timid even to make the attempt to soften the 
pain. At length they came to one of those immense 
fields of ice that are found among the Alps: bordering 
this glacier across from where they stood, some deli- 
cate flowers had sprung up through ice and snow to 
meet the glad sunshine. Jessica, to relieve the awk- 
ward embarrassment of their silence, remarked how 
beautiful they were. He replied, 

“If you wish them, Miss Loraine, I will get them 
for you,” and immediately stepped on the ice. 

“Oh, no, no!” she answered, “do not risk your- 
self,” and in her eagerness sprang after him to hold 
him back: the ice gave way beneath them, they were 
precipitated down—down into the dark chasm below, 
and when they touched the bottom it was to find them- 
selves in one of those immense caverns that add terror 
to those wild mountains. Jessica had been shielded 
by the arm that Carlyle threw around her in falling; 
but he was bruised and hurt. Death stared them in 
the face, for what hope could there be of escape from 
that living tomb? 

“ This is dreadful! horrible!” he exclaimed, as they 
reached the bottom. 


{ above without you, than to be buried with you here 
(in darkness ard in death.” And the maiden’s head 
sank upon his bosom, while tears of tenderness gushed 
; forth. 





His arm encircled her waist; he pressed her to his 
heart, and here in the sight of eternity their love was 
¢ plighted: here, in the midst of terror and darkness, 
— was in their dwelling. For hours they groped 
their way, hopeless almost of ever again seeing the 
light of day; but their dreary path was cheered by the 
$ words of affection. When “hope had almost folded 
her wings and saddened to despair,” they heard the 
sound of gurling waters: it was a small stream, they 
followed its course; where it ran from under the 
glacier into the open air, stray beams of light were 
struggling through; the ice was thin and partially 
melted, so that a place of egress was effected, and by 
the side of this stream, as it murmured through the 
vale, the lovers knelt and returned thanks for their 
deliverance. 

A few months brought our whole party back to 
their homes, and as Jessica stood at the altar by the 
side of him whom alone she had ever loved, she 
did not regret the vows given in the cavern of the 
Alps. 
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How slowly passes Time away, 
When thou art, dearest, far from me; 
Each lonely hour seems like a day, 
Compared with those I’ve spent with thee: 
And though the ray of cheerfulness 
Is imaged on each scene and brow, 
Yet still they fail my heart to bless, 
For thou art absent from me now. 


In crowded halls I meet bright eyes 
That flash electric unto mine, 
And cheeks and lips of ruby dyes, 
And tones that seem almost divine; 
But stil! they rouse no feeling chord 
To vibrate sweetly in the heart, 
Since each bright glance and gentle word 
Does fail to charm while we’re apart. 


Though morning with its golden sheen 
Bedecks the vales and green-wood hills, 

An merry minstrels cheer the scene, 
With music’s soft and lute-toned thrills; 


M. SMITH. 


They make no echo sweet to me, 
For each soft note and matin lay, 
Breathed on the air, must saddened be 
Whilst thou remainest far away. 


And only when in slumber sweet, 

And dreamy visions haunt my brain, 
In raptured bliss thy form I meet 

And twine my arms with thine again: 
But oh! too soon the mystic spell 

That binds me to thy fond embrace, 
Bursts, with emotion’s thrilling swell, 

And leaves behind no lasting trace. 


Yet, still, 1’d dream that dream again, 
As oft as sleep my eyelids seal ; 
Its pleasure far outweighs the pain 
That waking hours too soon reveal; 
Then, speed thee, Time, oh! speed away— 
Swift on thy airy pinions soar, 
And hasten soon the happy day 
When we shall meet to pari no more! 
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“Tom, let that alone!” exclaimed a mother, petu- 


MOTHER AND BOY. 


ARTHUR. 


down stairs this instant, and tell Jane to come up 


lently, to a boy of seven years old, who was playing } here.” 


with a tassel that hung from one of the window blinds, 
to the imminent danger of its destruction. 

The boy did not seem to hear, but kept on fingering 
the tassel. 

‘“‘Let that be, [ tell you! Must I speak a hundred 
times? Why don’t you mind at once?” 

The child slowly relinquished his hold of the tassel, 
and commenced running his hand up and down the 
venitian blind. 

“There! There! Do, for gracious sake, let them 
blinds alone. Go’way from the window this moment, 
and try and keep your hands off of things. I declare! 
You are the most trying child I ever saw.” 

Tom left the window, and threw himself at full 
length into the cradle, where he commenced rocking 
himself with a force and rapidity that made every 
thing crack again. 7 

“Get out of that cradle! Whatdo youmean? The 
child reaily seems possessed!” 

And the mother caught him by the arm and jerked 
him from the cradle. 

Tom said nothing, but, with the most imperturbable 
air in the world, walked twice around the room, and 
then, pushing a chair up before the dressing-bureau, 
took therefrom a bottle of hair lustral, and pouring the 
palm of his little hand full of the liquid, commenced 
rubbing it upon his head. Twice had this operation 
been performed, and Tom was pulling open a drawer 
to get the hair brush, when the odor of the oily com- 
pound reached the nostrils of the lad’s mother, who 
was sitting with her back toward him. Turning 
quickly, she saw what was going on. 

“You!” fell angrily from her lips, as she dropped 
the baby in its cradle. ‘‘Isn’t it too much!” she con- 
tinued, as she swept across the room to where Tom 
was standing before the bureau-dressing-glass. 

‘“‘ There, sir,’’ and the child’s ears rang with the box 
he received. ‘There, sir!’’ and the box was repeated. 
‘‘Havn’t I told you a hundred times not to touch that 
hair oil? Just see what a spot of grease you’ve made 
on the carpet. Look at your hands!” 

Tom looked at his hands, and, seeing them full of 
oil, clapped them quickly down upon his jacket and 
tried to rub them clean. 

“There! Stop! Merey! Now see your new jacket 
that you put on this morning. Grease from top to 
bottom! Isn’t ittoo much! Iam in despair!” 

And the mother let her hands fall by her side, and 
her body drop into a chair. 

‘It’s no use to try,” she continued. ‘I'll give up. 
Just see that jacket! It’s totally ruined. And that 
carpet too. Was there ever such a trying boy. Go 


Tom had reason to know that his mother was not 
in a mood to be trifled with, so he went off briskly 
and called Jane, who was directed to get some fuller’s 
earth and put upon the carpet where oil had been 
spilled. 

Not at all liking the atmosphere of his mother’s 
room, Tom, being once down in the kitchen, felt no 
inclination to return. His first work there, after 
delivering his message to Jane, was to commence 





turning the coffee-mill. 

“Tommy,” said the cook, mildly, yet firmly, “you 
know I’ve told you that it was wrong to touch the 
coffee-mill. See here, on the floor, where you have 
scattered the coffee about, and now | must get a broom 
and sweep it up. If you do so, I can’t let you come 
down here.” 

The boy stood and looked at the cook, seriously, 
while she got the broom and swept up the dirt he had 
made. 

“Tt’s all clean again, now,” said the cook, plea- 
santly. ‘And you won’t do so any more, will you?” 

“‘No, I won’t touch the coffee-mill.” And, as Tom 
said this, he sidled up to the knife-box that stood upon 
the dresser, and made a dive into it with his hand. 

‘Oh, no, no, no, Tommy! That won’t do either,” 
said the cook. ‘The knives have all been cleaned, 
and they are to go on the table to eat with.” 

“Then what can I play with, Margaret?” asked 
the child, as he left the dresser. ‘“‘I wan’t something 
to play with.” 

The cook thought a moment, and then went to 
a closet and brought out a little basket filled with 
clothes-pins. As she held them in her hand, she 
said— 

“Tommy, if you will be careful not to break any 
of these, nor scatter them about, you may have them 
to play with. But, remember, now, that as soon as 
you begin to throw them around the room, I will have 
to put them up.” 

‘* Oh, no, I won’t throw them about,” said the little 
fellow, with brightening eyes, as he reached out for 
the basket of pins. 

In a little while he had a circle formed on the table, 
which he called his fort; and inside of this he had 
men, cannon, sentry-boxes, and other objects that 
were suggested to his fancy. . 

“ Where’s Thomas?” asked his mother, about the 
time the lad had become fairly interested in his fort. 

“‘T left him down in the kitchen,” replied Jane. 

‘* Go down and teil him to come up here instantly.” 

Down went Jane. 





‘Come along up stairs to your mother,” said she. 
. 
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“No. I won’t,” replied the boy. 

‘* Very well, Mister! You can do as you like; but 
your mother sent for you.” * 

“Tell mother I am playing here so good. I’m not 
in any mischief, am I Margaret?” 

“No. Tommy. But your mother has sent for you, 
and you had better go.” 

“T don’t wan’t to.” 

* Just as you like,” said Jane, indifferently, and she 
left the kitchen and went up stairs. 

‘* Where’s Thomas?” was the question with which 
she was met on returning to the chamber. 

‘¢ He won’t come, ma’am.”’ 

‘Go and tell him, that if he doesn’t come up to me, 
instantly, I will put on his night-clothes, and shut him } 
up in the closet.” 

The threat of the closet was generally uttered ten 
times where it was executed once. It made but little 
impression upon the child, who was all absorbed in } 
his fort. 

Jane returned. In a few moments afterward, the 
quick, angry voice of the mother was heard ringing 
down the stairway. 

* You Tom! Come up here this instant.” 

*‘T’m not troubling anything, mother.” 

“Come up, I say.” 

‘* Margaret says I may play with the clothes-pins. 
I’m only building a fort with them.” 

* Do you hear me?” 

© Mother !”” 

“Tom! If you don’t come to me this instant I°ll 
almost skin you. Margaret! Take them clothes-pins 
away. Pretty play things, indeed, for you to givea 
boy like him! No wonder I have to get a dozen new 
ones every two or three months.” 

Margaret now spoke, 

‘Tommy, you must go up to your mother.” 

She took the clothes-pins and commenced putting 
them into the basket where they belonged. Her 
words and action had a more instant effect than all 
the mother’s storm of passion. The boy left the 
kitchen in tears, and went slowly up stairs. 

‘« Why dida’t you come when I called you? Say!” 

The mother seized her little boy by the arm, the 
moment he came in reach of her, and dragged, rather 
than led him up stairs, uttering such exclamations as 
these by the way. 

‘“‘T never saw sucha child! You might as well talk 
to the wind! I’m in despair! I’llgive up! Humph! 
Clothes-pins, indeed! Pretty play things to give a 
child! Everything goes to rack and ruin! There!” 

And as the last word was uttered, Tommy was 
thrust into his mother’s room with a force that nearly 
threw him prostrate. 

“ Now take off them clothes, sir.” 

‘What for, mother? I havn’t done anything. I 
didn’t hurt the clothes-pins. Margaret said I might 
play with them.” 

“Dye hear? Take off them clothes, I say.” 

*T didn’t do anything, mother.” 

“ A word more, and I'll box your ears until they 
ring fora month. Take off them clothes, I say! I’ll 
teach you to come when I send for you. I’l! let you 
see whether I am to be minded gr not.” 
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Tommy slowly disrobed himself, while his mother, 
fretted to the point of resolution, eyed him with an 
unrelenting aspect. The jacket and trousers were 
removed, and the night drawers ordered to be put on, 
in their stead, Tommy all the while protesting, tear- 
fully, that he had done nothing. 

“ Will you hush!” was all the satisfaction he re- 
ceived for his protestations. 

** Now, Jane, take him up stairs to bed. He’s got 
to lie there all the afternoon.” 

It was then four, and the sun did not set until near 
eight o’clock. Up stairs the poor child had to go, 
and then his mother had some quiet. Her babe slept 

soundly in its cradle, undisturbed by Tommy’s racket, 
and she enjoyed a new novel to the extent of almost 
entirely forgetting her lonely boy shut up in the 
chamber above. 

‘““ Where’s Tommy ?” asked a friend, who dropped 
in about six o’clock. 

“Tn bed,” said the mother, with a sigh. 

“ What’s the matter? Is he sick?” 

“Oh, no. I almost wish he were.” 

‘What a strange wish! Why do you say so?” 

“ Oh, because he is like a little angel when he is 
sick—as good as he can be. No, I had to send him 
to bed as a ‘punishment for his disobedience. He is 
2a hard child to manage. I think I never saw one just 

like him. But, you know, obedience is everything. 

It is our duty to require a strict regard to this in our 

children.” 
‘ Certainly. 
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, 
? 
; If they do not cbey their uate, as 
; children, they will not obey the laws as men.’ 
) That is precisely the view I take. And I make 
, it a point to require implicit obedience in my boy. 
? This is my duty as a parent. But it is hard work.” 
¥ “Tt is, doubtless. Still, we must persevere, and, 
? in patience possessing our souls ” 
' To be patient with a boy like mine, is a hard 
S task. Sometimes I feel as if I would go wild,” said 
; the mother. 
) But, under the influence of such a feeling,” re- 
} marked the friend, “ what we say makes little or no 
} impression. A calmly uttered word, in which there 
} is an expression of interest in and sympathy for the 
} child, does more than the sternest commands. This 
; I have long since discovered. I never scold my 
{ children. Scolding does no good, but harm. My 
; oldest boy is restless, exciteable and impulsive. He 
} is ever seeking for something todo. If I were not 
to provide him with the means of employing himself, 
or in other ways interest him, his hands would be on 
everything in the house, and both he and I be made 
unhappy.” 

* But how can you interest him?” 

“In various ways. Sometimes I read to him; 
} sometimes I tell him stories; sometimes I set him to 
» doing things by way of atainting me. I take him 
out when I can; and let him go with the girls whea 
I send them on errands. I provide him with play- 
things that are suited to his age. In a word, I try to 
keep him ever in my mind; and, therefore, find it 
not very difficult to meet his varying states. I never 
thrust him aside, and say that I am too busy to attend 
to him when he comes with a request. If I cannot 
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grant it, I try and not say ‘no,’ for that word comes , pillow was wet. A choking sigh struggled up from 
too coldly upon the eager desire of an ardent-minded : her bosom. She felt a rebuking consciousness of 


boy.” 


‘*But, how can you help saying ‘no,’ if the request } his red cheek, but drew it back instantly. 


is one you cannot grant.”’ 

‘‘ Sometimes I ask if something else will not do as 
well; and sometimes I endeavor to create a new in- 
terest in his mind. There are various ways in which 
it may be done, that readily suggest themselves to 
those desirous for the good of their children. It is 
affection that inspires thought. True love of children 
always brings a quick intelligence touching their 
good.” 

Much more was said, not needful here to repeat. 
When the friend went away, Tommy’s mother, whose 
heart convicted her of wrong to her little boy, went 
up into the room where she had sent him to spend 
four or five lonely hours as a punishment for what 
was, in reality, her own fault and not his. Three 
hours of the weary time had already passed. She 
did not remember to have heard a sound from him, 
since she drove him away with angry words. In 
fact, she had been too deeply interested in the new 
book she was reading, to have heard any noise that 
was not of an extraordinary character. 

At the door of the chamber she stood and listened 
fora moment. All was silent within. The :nother’s 
heart beat with a heavy motion. On entering, she 
found the order of the room undisturbed. Not even 
a chair was out of place. Tommy was asleep on the 
bed. As his mother bent over him, she saw that 
tears were upon his cheeks and eyelids, and that the 
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She laid her hand upon 
It was hot 
She caught up his hand; it was also in 
a burning glow. Alarm took the place of grief for 
having wronged her boy. She tried to awaken him, 
but he only moaned and muttered. The excitement 
had brought on a fever. 

When the father came home and laid his hand 
upon the hot cheek of his sleeping boy, he uttered 
an exclamation of alarm, and started off instantly for 
a physician. All night the wretched mother watched 
by her sick child, unable from fear and self-reproaches 
to sleep. When the morning broke, and Thomas 
looked up into her face with a glance of trusting 
affection, his fever gone, and his pulse calm, the 
mother laid her cheek, thankfully against that of her 
boy, and prayed to Heaven for strength to bear with 
him, and wisdom to guide his feet aright; and as she 
did so, in the silence of her overflowing heart, the 
lad drew his arm around her neck, and kissing her, 
said— 

‘“* Mother, I do love you!” 

That tears came gushing over the mother’s face, 
is no cause of wonder, nor that she returned, half 
wildly, the embrace and kiss of her child. 

Let us hope that, in her future conduct toward her 
ardent, restless boy, she may be able to cofftrol her- 
self; for then, she will not find it hard to bring him 
under subjection to what is right. 


having wronged the child. 


with fever. 


LOVE. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Wauat is it that makes the maiden 
So like Christ in Heaven above? 
Or, like Heavenly Eve in Aiden 
Meeting Adam, blushing ?—love— 
Love, love, love! 
ECHO. 
Love! 


What is it that makes the murmur 
Of the plaintive turtle dove 
Fill our hearts with so much Summer, 
*Till they melt to passion?—love— 
Love, love, love! 
ECHO. 
Love! 


See the rose unfold her bosom 
To the amorous sun above— 
Bursting into fragrant blossom 
At his sight !—what is it?—love— 
Love, love, love! 
ECHO. 
Love! 


Like the peace-song of the Angels 
Sent to one from Heaven above 
Who believes in Christ’s Evangels— 
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Is the voice of one in love— 
Love, love, love! 
ECHO. 
Love! 


Christ, who once on earth was sorry, 
Captain of the host above, 
Left his Father’s throne of glory 
To redeem us by his love 
Love, love, love! 
Echo. 
Love! 


Why was he made Mediator— 
Stooping from the Heavens above? 
Was he not our Great Creator? 
Angels answer—“ God is Love” — 
Love, love, love! 
ECHO. 
Love! 


All the Christian Constellations 
Choiring through the realms above, 
Soon would cease their ministrations 
Were it not for thee, oh! Love! 
Love, love, love! 
ECHO. 
Love! 





MY COUSIN GRACE. 





BY MARY 


DAVENANT. 





My cousin Grace was an old maid! She was just 
turning the unhappy corner that Jeads a wonian into 
her thirty-fifth year, and settles her undeniably, and 
indisputably amongst that much abused class who 
have no right to expect either attention, admiration, 
or anything beyond bare civility from the other sex, 
however much they may be loved and valued by 
their own. 

“A single woman of thirty-four!” exclaims some 
laughing beauty of sixteen‘ why she is old enough 
to be my mother—what in the world can you find to 
interest one about her?” 

Something, my fair lady, as you shall hear if you 
have patience with-me and listen while I tell you. 
Beautiful and attractive as you may be with your 
sixteen summers, I doubt whether you are a particle 
more so in the eyes of any—except your lover, if you 
have one—than was my cousin Grace, who had se 
her thirty-four. 

And yet she had scores of lovers, for she was beau- 
tiful, high-born, and wealthy. She lived with her 
parents at their country seat. Althorpe is but little 
more than three miles from town, and from her early 
girlhood until now Grace had mixed largely in its 
most fashionable and aristocrati¢ circle, which is in 
fact nearly half made up of her extended family con- 
nexions; among whom, gay, intelligent, cultivated, 
high-bred and beautiful as she was, she had always 
been a perfect idol—not the less so, perhaps, for the 
kind of interest and curiosity that was constantly kept 
up as to the chances of success shared by the various 
aspirants for her favor. 

For the truth must out—my cousin Grace still liked 
admiration, yes, indiscriminate admiration both from 


young and old. She was a sad flirt—she laid herself 


out to please and to fascinate everybody, and she 










noble impulse, grateful, generous, affectionate, chari- 
table even to profusion. Heartless! No, as I have 
said a hundred times, she has no heart to give, when 
none worthy of her is offered in return. No heart for 
the selfish, the vapid, the frivolous, the soulless who 
throng around her, and have the vanity to think they 
gain her love. 

So I thought in the first years of my young expe- 
rience of the world and its ways, but as time went 
on, and I saw more than one aspiring to her hand, 
whom even I, loving and reverencing her as I did, 
thought worthy to gain it, I began to wonder too, 
and silently observed and stealthily inquired whether 
some early blight or secretly cherished preference, 
had not deadened its susceptibility in that part alone 
where the female heart is most open to impression? 

I was staying at Althorpe, and Grace and 1 were 
to go into town to a party given by one of our friends. 
We were in the habit of driving in and out again late 
at night, sufficiently protected by two faithful servants 
who had been many years in the family. This was 
to be quite a recherche party; the garden, which was 
a large one, was to be illuminated, and though Grace 
had complained of a headache through the day, neither 
she nor I had a thought of giving up going on that 
account. 

Our toilettes were successful. Both my cousin 
and my glass told me I had never looked better in my 
life, and as she stood on the portico in the summer 
twilight in her exquisitely tasteful evening costume, 
a few cape jessamines amid her glossy curls, with 
jewels sparkling on her snowy neck and arms, while 
her India scarf was wrapped by her careful mother 
to screen her from the fresh night breeze that had 
just arisen, I thought I had never seen her look so 
beautiful. 





her with all their hearts, admired her too—they eould § eye, caused by the slight headache that affected her, 
not help it. There was a charm in her voice, her{ which gave an indescribable softness to her ex- 
glance, her smile, that was irresistible, Whenever } pression, and after we were seated in the carriage, 
she talked to you, you felt that you were the person { and were ériving through the wooded entrance to 
whose society she perferred to that of anybody else } Althorpe, I could not refrain from putting my arms 


) 
always succeeded. Even rival belles who envied} There was a languid expression in her brow and 
; 





—and so she did for the moment—and though you 
knew the next moment she might prefer another, the 
frank yet flattering look and tone told in the warmth 
you felt round your heart while under their influence, 
and you silently acknowledged she was a most be- 
witching creature. 

Still the world in general, and especially her dis- 
carded lovers, would constantly add another exple- 
tive, an unfortunate, dv¢ that nullified all previous 
praise—“‘ but thoroughly heartless.’ Heartless!—we 
who knew and loved her well knew that she was all 
heart, except to those who asked for it all, and her 
hand beside. Hers was a heart warm with every 


} around her and kissing her fondly. She placed her 


} hand in mine and looked at me with deep affection, 
} as she replied— 
} I know you love me, Mary—and the most pre- 
) cious thing on this wide earth is love—love.” 
I felt her hand tremble in mine, and saw a tear 

glistening in her eye—but she laughed as she brushed 
; it away, and began to talk gaily of our approaching 
} pleasure. 
} On our entrance Grace was as usual surrounded 
, by friends and admirers. Never had I seen her more 
} brilliant or more gay. She danced frequently, and 
> when she was not dancing flirted desperately. The 
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headache and the sadness were evidently gone, and ; a couch, he bent over her, applying most skilfully the 





her ted face d radiant with happiness. 

I too enjoyed the party more than usual, for in the 
very beginning of the evening I made a new acquain- 
tance who interested me extremely. He was pre- 
sented by the lady of the house as Mr. Walsingham, 
and this was all I knew of him, except that he was 
tall, dignified, handsome, unusually intelligent, and 
seemed to have travelled all over the world. Indeed 
so absorbed did I soon become in the interesting con- 
versation with which he entertained me, that I entirely 
forgot it was a dancing party, and that the earnestness 
with which Mr. Walsingham spoke and I listened, was 
effectually preventing any of my usual partners from 
asking me to dance—a matter that on common occa- 
sions would have annoyed me considerably. Still I 
was pleased when at last he observed that all the 
world seemed dancing, and asked my hand for the 
next cotillion. 

My partner was evidently not a dancing man; it 
was plain he took no interest in the amusement, and 
went through the figures only for the sake of enjoy- 
ing my society. My vanity was gratified, and I re- 
collected with pleasure that I was very becomingly 
dressed, and looked uncommonly well. 

It so chanced that my cousin Grace was our vis-a- 
vis in the dance, and on his making some obsepva- 
tion on her appearance, I told him who she was and 
offered to introduce him. He answered slightly that 
she appeared so much engrossed with her partner, 
that it would perhaps be considered an interruption— 
“Tam a very modest man,” he added, smiling, ‘and 
will beg the favor at another opportunity.” 

I was surprised at this, for it was a rare thing if any 
stranger of note failed of an introduction to Grace, 
I looked at her partner with whom she did appear 
entirely engrossed, and my wonder increased, for he 
was a very common place person, for whom I knew 
she had not the slightest regard; while Mr. Walsing- 
ham drew me on to talk of her, and listened with an 
interest that seemed quite at variance with the indif- 
ference he professed to making her acquaintance. 
When our dance terminated, my hand was asked by 
another gentleman, and Mr. Walsingham disappeared 
among the crowd. 

It might have been an hour afterward, when heated 
with dancing, I was just stepping through a large 
window which opened from the floor of the ball-room 
into the illuminated garden, when in one of the walks 
I observed a slight commotion, and as I hastened on- 
ward with my partner to discover the cause, I was 
terrifiedto see Mr. Walsingham striding toward the 
house, bearing in his arms the lifeless form of my 
cousin Grace. 

The cry of surprise and distress brought a crowd 
round us, and among them the lady of the house, who 
begged Mr. Walsingham would allow some one to 
assist him in conveying his helpless burden up stairs 
to her chamber. It was almost with fierceness that 
he refused all aid. My cousin’s head was on his 


shoulder, and her beautiful arms were lifelessly hang- 
inground his neck. He gave not a word of explana- 
tion, but bore her amid the surrounding crowd up to 
.. Mrs. R—’s apartment, where having placed her on 
We Vow. XIV.—14 








restoratives that were offered, and quietly but deci- 
dedly allowing no one to interfere with him. 

After a short time Grace opened her eyes, and 
heaving a sigh looked around: her eye rested a mo- 
ment on his face, and then closed again. ‘Thank 
God,” he muttered, fervently, and without another 
word left the room. I was almost speechless with 
astonishment, while my cousin rapidly revived, and 
in reply to the numerous questions that assailed her 
—for no one had seen her faint or known the cause— 
she told us that feeling tired with the excitement of 
the crowd, she had retreated into the garden, and 
there she supposed had fainted, for that she knew 
nothing more until she found herself in Mrs. R——’s 
chamber—that she had had a headache, which I knew 
was true—that her fainting was nothing uncommon, 
which I knew was a fib—and finally that she then felt 
as well as she ever did in her life, and was determined 
to ride all the way home that night instead of staying 
where she was, or going to either of her sisters or to 
our house, which we all thought she had better do. 

A wilful woman will have her way, and Grace had 
hers. She refused to allow any one but myself to 
accompany her home, and reiterating gay adieus and 
assurances (that she was perfectly well, we both step- 
ped into the carriage. What was my surprise to see 
Mr. Walsingham step in after us, and without a word 
of opposition from Grace, seat himself opposite to 
her, while the door closed upon us, and the carriage 
drove off. I heard a few murmured questions and 
answers beside me, while I drew myself as closely 
as possible into the corner of the carriage, endea- 
voring to solve as best I could the enigma of my 
cousin’s conduct. It was plain to me that what I 
had for years suspected was the truth. There had 
been a disappointment and a secret preference, and 
while I was trying to hitch together my romance, the 
murmured conversation, with a few intervals of more 
expressive silence, went on between my companions 
until we reached home. 

Then there was a tender farewell, a ‘‘God bless 
you, Grace,” and Mr. Walsingham darted from the 
carriage, and I presume walked back to town in the 
bright moonlight. As soon as we entered the house, 
I gave my cousin a searching glance. 

“Not to-night, Mary—not to-night—I have gone 
through too much,” she said, in reply to my look of 
eager curiosity. 

‘But you are happy, cousin?” 

“Only too happy,” she said, embracing me affec- 
tionately—“‘far happier than [ desire—so good night, 
love—to-morrow you shall know all.” 

And on the morrow I did know all, at least all that 
Grace could tell me, and Mr. Walsingham (who came 
even earlier than he was expected) not many days 
after told me the rest. Between them both I disco- 
vered it was Grace’s passion for indiscriminate ad- 
miration that had interrupted the course of as true a 
love as ever was sung by bard or felt by swain. 

There had, it seems, been a private engagement, 
which being suspected by some, was denied by Grace 
so earnestly, and disproved so plausibly by her pleased 
acceptance of the attentions of others, that her lover 
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had become jealous and remonstrated seriously with 
her, urging her to permit him at once to apply to her 
parents, of whose assent they were assured, and to 
announce their engagement. To this Grace would 
not consent, as she asserted women who were engaged 
were always neglected by other men, and she wished 
to enjoy her triumphs as long as possible. A misun- 
derstanding was the result. Mr. Walsingham, proud, 
passionate, but still madly in love, had left the country 
convinced of Grace’s heartlessness. 

Still he could not tear her image from his heart. 
Restless, dissatisfied, he had wandered from country 
to country, “dragging at each remove a lengthening 
chain,” until after twelve years wandering he had 
returned more devotedly attached than ever to the fair 
cause of his voluntary exile. Grace had heard of his 
return a few days before Mrs, R——’s party. They 
met as strangers. He watched her closely without 
appearing to do so, and detected a nervous excite- 
ment amid her gaiety, which led him to suspect it 
was assumed, and gave him a faint hope.that he was 
not quite forgotten. 

My answers to the few questions he had adroitly 
put concerning her had increased this hope, and he 
never lost sight of her from that moment. He wit- 
nessed her increasing weariness of the part he was 
now sure she was enacting, and at last saw her slip 
from her companions into the then quiet and deserted 
garden. She sought a secluded arbor, and he lost aot 
a moment in following to know his fate. Her head 
was resting on her hands when he approached before 
her, and she was sobbing as if her heart would break. 
He took her hands in his, exclaiming— 

“Grace! my own beloved Grace!—inore beloved 
now than in the hour you promised to be mine—can 
you forgive me? God only knows what I have suf- 
fered, but a word from you will repay it all!” 

Grace gave a slight cry—extended her arms toward 
him and fainted on his bosom. He made every effort 
to restore her, but finding all in vain, was obliged as 
we have seen to convey her where she could receive 
more effectual assistance. 
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Eacu night when Heaven ean be seen, 
A little after dark, 

I see, as well it may be seen, 
A little twinkling spark. 


It looks so wishful from afar, 
As if it were in love. 

Some say ’tis an enormous star, 
That’s swinging far above. 


Well, be that so! ’tis nought to me! 
To me it is but small; 

It has a voice, it has an eye, 
It answers when I call. 


And through my little window it 
Still looks and smiles and winka, 


The next day I was amused by listening to my 
grand aunt’s reminiseences, and endeavorings to put 
¢ things together, that she might satisfactorily convince 

herself that Grace had really loved Mr. Walsingham 
for so long a time. 

‘“T am perfectly certain, my dear,’’ she said, “that 
she behaved to him exactly as she did to her other 
admirers—at least I can recollect no difference. To 
be sure, after he went away, she had a nervous 
fever, but as it was full six weeks afterward I never 
thought of putting the things together—who would? 

S And when she got well, which was not for a long 

; time, however, she was just as happy and merry as 

pee I am sure I saw nothing strange in her re- 
fusing to marry. I was always very glad of it, and 
what I am to do now is more than I can tell.” 

A few weeks afterward I stood beside my cousin 
on her wedding day, and surrounded as she was by 
the young and beautiful, it needed not her rich bridal 
dress and flowing Brussels veil to render her the 
cynosure of every eye. She certainly did not look 
more than four-and-twenty, and the expression of 
heartfelt happiness, of deep tenderness, combined 

5 wah the solemn, religious awe that rested on her 
face as she uttered the vows required of her, gave 
an almost seraphic expression to her always brilliant 
beauty. I cannot say more of Mr. Walsingham than 
that he was worthy of the treasure she then bestowed 
upon him, and that though she has now been three 
years a wife, Grace still thinks him so. The only 
shadow that rests upon her happiness arises from her 
regret that her silly love of admiration caused so 
many years of sorrow to the husband she loves with 

§ daily increasing affection. 

Truth, however, compels me to confess that this 
repentance has not altogether produced amendment, 
for Mrs. Walsingham still continues to be as much 

y otmniend as ever, aye, and to enjoy it too. It is not 

{more than a fortnight since we were at a party to- 

} gether, when it was decided by a competent tribunal 
of connoiseurs in female beauty, that the handsomest 
Woman present was my cousin Grace. 
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And imperceptibly the while 
It sinks, and sinks, and sinks. 


It knows not that I have no wings, 
Else it would never try 

To make me ‘tempt such mystic things, 
As after it to fiy. 


Yet must that little star have hope, 
That such things yet may be, 

That some such night I may mount up, 
And fly to it and see. 


Yes, yes! a little voice I hear, 
Within or else without, 

It speaks so plainly in my ear 
That I have not a doubt. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 137. 


’ 
CHAPTER VII. ; Mrs. Deland told Mary in a whisper that the invalid 
Mary, after leaving her sister, hurried to her cham- had been seized almost immediately on coming down 
ber, where she cast herself prostrate in an agony of § stairs, with one of those deep swoons to which she 


mental torture. Long she lay before she attained any ( had of late been so subject, and was only just reco- 
thing like composure in her feelings, or coherency in ¢ vering from it. Mary bent over the sufferer with a 


her thought. The idea that she had voluntarily, and { look of tender sympathy, and though something whis- 
without any fault of his, abandoned Loraine, some- pered her that the relief she had offered was too late, 
times drove her almost to delirium. Frequently she { she could not but rejoice that she had made the sac- 
was on the point of returning to Eloise, telling her } rifice. As.she was thus watching, a servant came to 
she found it impossible to comply with the promise } Say that Mr. Loraine was in the parlor. Eloise, on 
she had given, and urging her with all the persua- } hearing his name, cast her eyes around to see where 
siveness of which she was mistress, to exert the { her mother was, and finding that she had, at that mo- 
energy so natural to her character, to overcome her ment, gone to the other part of the room, she said in 
unfortunate prepossession, and not doom two beings ‘a soft whisper— 
whom she loved to such unspeakable misery. But ‘‘You will not betray me, Mary?” 
then, again, the conviction that Eloise’s life was in ‘‘How could you imagine such a thing?” returned 
actual danger, and the idea of allowing the friend and § Mary, with the utmost tenderness, and stooping she 
companion whom she had loved from her earliest in- § kissed her cold forehead. 
fancy, to sink into the grave from which she might $ ‘Mary! dear!” said Mrs. Deland, ‘you must have 
rescue her, repressed the selfish yearnings of her } Loraine all to yourself, for the present, and I sup- 
heart, and again she determined to persevere in her § pose,” she added, with a faint smile, ‘“‘you will be 
first resolution. Besides, though she had the utmost { found sufficient for the purpose of entertaining him. 
confidence in Loraine’s affection, and had never en- {Go to him, my daughter!’ she added, in a more 
tertained a doubt, should she become his, of that { serious tone, as the anxiety of the mother revived 
affection remaining firm and unwavering, yet when ; on her turning her eyes again on her almost inani- 
convinced that all hope was vain, and that she could { mate child, ‘‘and excuse my non-appearanggiby tel- 
never bear any closer affinity to him than that of a } ling him of Eloise’s sickness; and indeed Dhelieve 
friend, she could not suppose he would be so unlike he will think the messenger is not much better her- 
men in general, as not soon to find some other object } self. My poor child!” she continued, as she looked 
on whom to bestow his noble heart; and it was even {at Mary’s almost colorless face, “I am afraid my 
possible that some little pique at the seeming incon- } anxiety about Eloise has made me inexcusably care- 
sistency of her conduct might assist him in the trans- } less about you, for I did not till this moment notice 
fer. But such is the weakness and waywardness of } that you look as if you had just risen from a bed of 
our nature, that the idea of his giving to another the $ sickness.” 
affection that had been the pride and delight of her} Mary endeavored by making an effort to speak in 
own heart, was an agony almost too great for her to § @ cheerful tone, to allay her aunt’s fears respecting 
bear. herself, and then proceeded with trembling steps and 
One painful and imperative duty, however, still ‘ beating heart to the parlor. Loraine rose as she 
pressed heavily on her heart. She would feel herself § entered, and the moment he cast his eyes on her face 
deeply chargeable if Loraine were allowed to remain § he darted forward, and taking her hand in both his, 
any longer than absolutely necessary, in the indul- § inquired in a tone of the most touching tenderness if 
gence of hopes that were never to be realized; but ’ she were ill. 
how the task of divesting him of them was to be ac-§ Mary with great truth attributed her agitation to 
complished, she could not see. The duty, however, ( Eloise’s distressing state. 
was to be performed, and trusting to being enabled “It is undoubtedly,” said the young man, “a melan- 
to perform it in a befitting manner when the proper { choly thing to see an amiable and beautiful young 
time arrived, she made a strong effort to compose ¢ creature sinking into the grave, as she is evidently 
herself, and rising prepared for going down stairs. ¢ doing; but remember, dearest Mary, that your own 
She braided her hair, and then dressing with the } health is of infinite value, and must be taken care 
greatest simplicity, proceeded to the library, which } of. It is not all your own property, you know,” he 
was the room in which the family most commonly } continued, smiling as he led her to a seat and placed 
met. On entering it, she found Eloise extended on } himself close by her side; ‘“‘and, therefore, you have 
a settee, and her anxious mother seated by her side, ‘no right to sport with it.” He then observing the 
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state of nervous irritability that she was in, deemed 
it best to endeavor to lead her mind from the cause, 
be it what it might, and with all the tender wiles of 
love he sought to win her from herself by a variety 
of anecdotes. Among the rest he was led by some 
accidental circumstance, to describe the ceremony 
he had witnessed in Italy of a young lady taking the 
veil; and added after he had done, ‘it was so painful 
a sight to behold a young creature in the very morning 
of life thus entomb herself, that it actually made me 
feel melancholy for two or three days after.” 

“T would give the world could I feel a vocation to 
follow her example,” said Mary, with a deep sigh. 

“The vocation, dearest Mary! which I trust you 
have received,” said the lover, in a tone of soothing ‘$ 
tenderness, “whilst it is more consistent with the ? 
energy and activity of your character, is not, I trust, 
less favorable to the cause of piety and virtue.” 

“I do not,” returned the pale and trembling girl, 
‘entirely accord with you.” 

The lover fixed +his eyes on her face with a look ¢ 
of painful investigation, but seeing nothing in ber 
countenance short of the most intense earnestness 
and soul touching distress, he exclaimed in a voice § 
of agitation, “Mary! what am I to understand by this 
language? I have never yet uttered the words ‘I 
love’ to you, or any woman living, because I had a 
sort of implied engagement with my mother, before 
I left home, that I would wait till I had, at least, six 
month’s acquaintance w th the object of my choice 
before I addressed such words to her; but I have in 
a thousand ways told you how infinitely dear you 
were to my heart. Yes! Mary! you must have long 
ago seen in my every look, and in every action, how 
entirely my soul is locked up in you, and yet you 
never gave me any reason to suppose that my devo- 
tion wasdispleasing to you. How then, best beloved 
of my heart! can you reconcile your present language 
with all that has passed? I am sure it is impossible 
that you can ever condescend to act the part of a 
coquette!”” 

Poor Mary sat in a state of the most agonizing dis- 
tress. She knew that all he had said was perfectly 
true, and that he had a right to accuse her of the most ? 
flagrant and cruel injustice; and yet it was impossible ; 
for her to give any explanation of the cause of this ; 
seemingly shameful conduct. Trembling to such = 
degree that she could scarcely support herself on her 
seat, she remained silent, with her eyes fixed on the 
floor. At length Loraine, taking her passive hand 
and pressing it to his lips with fervor, said— 3 

‘‘ My confidence in your purity and virtue, my own ; 
best beloved; nay, more, my belief in the noble in- 
tegrity of your mind is such that I am persuaded it 
must be some idea of making a pious sacrifice that 
impels your present conduct; but remember, my 
Mary, that no service can be acceptable to God 
which involves a dereliction of principle, or a dis- 
regard of the duties we owe to our fellow crea- 
tures! Let me entreat you, therefore, to examine 
well the reasons you have for acting as you seem 
now disposed to do! Surely Mr. and Mrs. Deland 
could not have required such a sacrifice from you!” 

“Oh! no! no!” cried Mary, with energy. ‘They 
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are unconscious of my intention, and must if possible 
ever remain ignorant of the motive.” 

‘‘What then is it? Surely, my beloved, you will 
not deny me the trifling gratification of knowing what 
the power is to which I am expected to yield?” 

“T cannot! dare not tell! And if you love me as 
you say you do; if one throb of humanity ever en- 
tered your bosom, cease, I entreat you, to urge me 
any further!” and as she spoke she raised to his 
face her beautiful eyes, from which the tears were 
streaming. ' 

“But can you expect me,” expostulated the lover, 
‘to resign the dearest hopes that ever filled my breast 
without an effort to retain them? Can you imagine 
that I could give up a nearer view of Heaven than I 
had ever dreamed of earth’s being able to afford, 
without struggling to hold the possession? Let me 
know the power to which I am expected to submit, 
and I promise you, solemnly, that if I find you have 
not been carried away with an overstrained concep- 
tion of duty, I will yield with the same humble sub- 
mission which you are yourself exercising.” 

‘Oh! It is impossible! I am bound by a solemn 
promise, and all that I can do is to beg that you will 
forget me.” 

“Forget you, Mary!’ exclaimed Loraine, with 
energy. ‘As well might you ask me to live without 
breathing, or to see after my eyes had been plucked 
out, as ask me to cease to love you. No! Mary! 
you are so closely woven with all the strings of life, 
that I can only cease to love when I cease to exist. 
Give me, then, at least the pledge that you will not 
bind yourself by any promise which would separate 
us forever, for the next six months, and I will endea- 
vor to be satisfied.” 

“Alas!” replied Mary, in a voice of heart-broken 
sadness, ‘‘it is too late! I have already given the 
promise, and never can be yours!” 

Loraine, who had risen in the excitement of feel- 
ing, turned as pale as death, tottered a few steps, and 
but for being near the mantel-piece, of which he 
caught hold, would undoubtedly have fallen. Mary 
on hearing the sound of his tottering steps raised her 
drooping head, and seeing the state he was in, flew 
to him. 

‘Dear Loraine!” she exclaimed, as she put her 
arm within his, and looked up in his face with all the 
tenderness and affection of her nature; ‘ compose 
yourself, I entreat you! For my sake compose your- 
self! For, believe me, the burden I have to bear is 
already too heavy for my strength; and needs not the 
additional misery of seeing you suffer thus!” Making 
an effort to recover himself, the lover looked at her 
with an expression of delight as these involuntary 
effusions of affection burst from her lips. 

‘Yes! my beloved one,” he said, whilst his eyes 
rested on her in all the radiancy of delighted affec- 
tion, “I will be all and everything you desire, only 
tell me that the promise you have given is not such 
as to bind you to another.” 

“Oh! no! never! never! will I belong to another! 
Since I cannot be yours, Loraine, my only prayer 
will be that I may be so far purified from the grosser 
passions of human nature as to be fit to devote myself 
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wholly to the service of God. And if such should 
ever be my happy state, and I am able to pray for 
you, Loraine’”’—but here her agitation completely 
overeame her power of utterance, and leaning her 
head against his arm she sobbed in agony. 

‘“My Mary! my own best beloved! we shall yet 
be happy. God will not countenance the separating 
of two hearts so sweetly, so firmly united. This cruel 
bondage, be it what it will, He will break, 1 am sure 
He will, and I shall yet have the bliss of calling you 
mine.” And as he spoke, he attempted to pass his 
arm around her waist that he might fold her to his 
heart. But the effort immediately aroused Mary to 
her recollection, and disengaging herself from him, 
she re-seated herself with a look of composure and 
dignity that he at once wondered at and admired. 

“This agitating conversation,’”’ she said, after a 
short pause, “is painful and injurious to us both; and 
the sooner it is terminated the better. Indeed I must 
beg that you will go,” she continued, pressing her 
hand upon her head as she spoke, “for I feel unable 
to support myself any longer.” 

“T will go, my beloved,” he said, ‘but this must 
not be the last time of my seeing you. A vow so 
suddenly extorted, and so hastily given as this must 
have been, (for last night when I left you your spirits 
appeared as light, and your mind as disengaged as 
usual) must not be yielded to without investigation. 
I cannot resign all my hopes of happiness without 
inquiring into the necessity. I must consult Mr. De- 
land upon——”’ 

“Oh! no,” interrupted Mary, clasping her hands 
together, and holding them up in a supplicating atti- 
tude. “If you have any care for my future peace of 
mind, let me entreat you not to mention it to him, or 
any one. Promise me this, Loraine, or you know 
not how miserable you will make me.” 

“T do promise you, my sweet one,” returned he, 
struck with pity at the look and tone of alarm with 
which she spoke. ‘ But say that I shall see you again. 
And if your resolution still remains the same, that I 
shall at least have the satisfaction of receiving my 
fiat from your own lips. Till then I shall still hope 
your vow may be revoked, and I be made happy.” 

“It is registered in Heaven!’’ said Mary, solemnly, 
“and my fate is sealed! Farewell then, dear Lo- 
raine,”’ she continued, with dignity. ‘Pray for me, 
that I may become pure enough to be worthy of the 
vocation I aspire to; and let me hear soon that you 
are happy.”? As she spoke, she held out her hand, 
which the young man was about to take, but impelled 
by an impulse which he could not restrain, he folded 
her in his arms, pressed her fondly to his heart, and 
imprinted a kiss for the first time in his life on her 
pure but colorless lips. 

“Farewell! thou most perfect, most beloved of 
beings. Farewell till we meet again.” And re- 
leasing her from his arms, he rushed out of the room. 

“Oh! farewell forever!’ cried Mary, and sinking 
on a chair, she covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed aloud. The state of agitation, however, that 
she had been in for so large a portion of the day, had 
so exhausted her that even this natural vent to her 
feelings soon dried up, and being exceedingly faint 
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and anxious, at the same time to avoid observation, 
she retired to her chamber, where, after reposing for 
an hour or two, and again offering up her supplica- 
tions for fortitude and resignation, she succeeded in 
regaining such a degree of composure as enabled her 
to rejoin the family without increasing the anxiety of 
her kind friends, by any additional alarm on her ac- 
count. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On returning to the library, Mary found Eloise still 
lying much in the same state, and learned that her 
situation had given so much alarm to her parents, that 
unknown to her they had sent off for the physician. 
His arrival seemed to agitate and distress the invalid 
exceedingly, and it was with difficulty that her mother 
could prevail upon her to answer any of his questions. 
As he was the friend, however, as well as the physi- 
cian of the family, he remained some hours, and 
whilst apparently engaged iv conversation with the 
others, took opportunities of watching his patient 
when off her guard, and at length having satisfied 
himself with respect to her condition, he rose to go. 
Mr. and Mrs. Deland both followed him to the door, 
when he declared it to be his decided opinion that 
the seat of her disease was in the mind, and recom- 
mended travelling as soon as the season would per- 
mit, as the most likely means of restoring her health. 
Fully approving of the prescribed cure, though not 
believing in the supposed cause, the anxious parents 
returned to the library ; when the father, bending over 
his daughter, said, with his usual gentle playfulness, 
‘Eloise, the doctor ascribes your sickness to disap- 

pointment at Ellison’s departure.” 

“And let him. He is welcome,’ said the invalid, 
languidly. 

‘Well, take care of yourself, my sweet, little 
daughter,” said the kind father, as he stroked the 
luxuriant flaxen ringlets from the marble brow of 
his beloved child, “‘and do not break your heart 
because that self-willed man would not stay to be 

laughed at; and, as soon as fine weather comes, we 
will go and take a long journey. Perhaps we may 
even visit that far-famed country which this strange 
man comes from.” 

“T shall see a much better country before that 
time,” replied the daughter. Mary looked at Eloise 
and wondered how she could thus distress her father, 

‘ who immediately made an excuse for leaving the 
room to hide, as Mary was well assured, the agita- 
tion she had excited. This wonder was the greater 
as she was convinced from all that had passed, that 
the invalid did not really believe herself to be in 
danger, nay, that she even flattered herself that if 
Loraine were once divested of all hope of Mary’s 
ever being his, a revival of the preference which 
she believed be had once bestowed upon her would 
be the natural consequence, and in the generosity of 
her heart, Mary determined that she would never in 
any way be the means of obstructing such a consum- 
mation. 

From this time little occurred to disturb the quiet 
monotony of their.lives. Loraine had for a week or 
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two written almost daily to Mary, using every argu-, her wish to die, as she had formerly done. Indeed 
ment that affection could prompt to induce her to? she astonished Mary exceedingly, one day, by asking 
change her resolution; and when he failed in this to $ if she knew whether Loraine were stil! in England, 
beg to be permitted another interview before he left ? and whether she thought it probable that they would 
the country, as it was his intention shortly to do. But ‘see him should they visit that country. Mary felt 
she pleaded so pathetically to be spared the trial, and } surprised, and even shocked at the state of mind that 
represented so strongly the ineffectualness of such a } these questions evinced; but ever kind and conside- 
meeting, that he generously gave up his qwn wishes $ rate, she attributed it to the weakness of disease, and 
for the sake of sparing the feelings of the being he so $ pitied instead of blaming the sufferer. 

fondly loved. The change which had taken place{ Mr. Deland one day entered the library where his 
between these young people of course had not passed ‘ wife, Mary and Adelaide were all seated around the 
unobserved by Mr. and Mrs. Deland, but such was‘ couch of the invalid. ‘I have,’ said that parent, 
their confidence in the prudence and right feeling of § ‘just received a very important epistle, and as it is a 
this beloved child of their adoption, that they deter- ¢ general concern I will read it aloud.”” But to make 
mined not to distress her with questions as long as the intelligence understood, we must premise a short 
she remained silent on the subject; so that when a{ explanation. Mrs. Deland’s father, and of course 
note came to Mrs. Deland from Loraine, taking leave { Mary’s grandfather, had been a very rich planter in 
of herself and the rest of the family, and thanking ¢ St. Domingo, before the revolt of the blacks in that 
them in the handsomest manner for their kindness, ¢ country, and had several years previous to the period 
she simply expressed her regret for his loss, but with- 2 of which we are speaking, authorized a gentleman 
out saying anything that seemed to.call for an expla- ? fully qualified, for the business, to see after the reco- 
nation. Still, however, she could not divest herself ? very of the claims he had on the French government, 
of the suspicion that Mary had acted precipitately ? in consequence of the immense losses he had sus- 
in consequence, perhaps of some little pique, and } tained by the revolution; and the letter which Mr. 
thus been guilty of an act of injustice, which would } Deland read was from that gentleman, saying that the 
ere long bring with it the bitter pangs of repent money was received, and he only waited for instruc- 
ance, which to a mind so acutely sensitive would, tions to forward it. 
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she feared, destroy the springs and energies of life. “Let us all go to Paris together to get it!” cried 
And indeed it would have been difficult for a stranger § Eloise, with as much animation as though she were 
to determine which of these lovely beings was likely \ in the hey day of health and vigor. “And as expense 
to be the first to repose in her place of rest, for though § will not now be an object of so much consideration, 
Mary still moved about, and zealously shared with ‘ Adelaide too can be of the party. Hurry ma and 
her aunt the office of nurse to Eloise, the color had § Mary, to get ready, and I will hurry to get well. 
almost entirely forsaken her cheeks, her form was ‘ You two heiresses will really have a delightful errand 
rapidly wasting, and the step which had so lately been ¢ to Paris, to go and receive your fortunes.” As she 
all lightness and elasticity, was now slow and languid; { spoke, she turned to those she addressed with a look 
whilst the sweet music of her voice was scarcely ever § of surprise at their silence, and was struck at the sight 
heard. In vain for her did the days begin to lengthen, { of the big tears that trembled in the eyes of each, 
and the light green of the maple and the willow put { while Adelaide cast her eyes on the floor as if ata 
forth. No longer did she notice the tulip shaped buds ¢ loss how to look. There are times when the mind 
of the hickory, welcome the green bulbs of the daf- { remains abtusely insensible to the most self-evident 
fodil, or hail the little blue birds that came to speak ¢ truths, and others again when trifles light as air in an 
to them of spring. Spring, the approach of which ¢ instant strike conviction to the heart. And thus it 
she had been wont to watch with so much delight. ? was with the dying girl. In a moment the book of 
Spring, the season of flowers, those sweet personifi- ¢ fate was opened before her, and she read her own 
cations of every beautiful idea, had now no charms ? approaching death in clear and legible characters. 

for her. Eloise was fast sinking into a youthful tomb, A scream escaped her as the reality of her situation 
and though Mary never could regret the effurt she had } presented itself to her mind, and she covered her face 
made to save her, she felt that her all of earthly hap- { with her thin, white hands, as if to shut out the fright- 
piness had been sacrificed in vain. Her aunt and } ful truth. Her father, unable to encounter the painful 
scene, had left the room; and Adelaide, anxious at 
thing was hopeless, had ceased to speak of travelling, ‘ all times to act the comforter to her almost idolized 
and had, contrary to their previous intentions, sent ‘ parent, had immediately followed him; whilst as if 
for Adelaide from school; while Theodore, who had ¢ by one impulse Mrs. Deland and Mary sunk on their 
been for the last few months on business for his father § knees by the side of the couch. Long and earnestly 
in the South, was urged to hasten home. All these ¢ did they pray for the poor sufferer; and when at length 
things Mary looked upon as certain indications that { in compliance with her request they arose, they found 
they considered Eloise’s life drawing near to a close; ¢ her countenance composed, but a dark and settled 
but to the young invalid herself they, only appeared { gloom pervaded her every feature. From that time 
as natural preparations for the absence from home ¢ she scarcely ever spoke to any one, further than to 
that had been so long contemplated; and though she { answer any question that was put to her respecting 
was now too weak to sit up in a chair unsupported, { her personal wants. This state of mind was exceed- 
she still talked of getting well as the weather became } ingly distressing to all, but especially to her gentle, 
warmer, nor ever even to Mary spoke of death, or ’ amiable and truly pious mother, for in spite of all her 
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maternal fondness, she could see nothing in it but the 
frowardness of a spoiled child; which, though obliged 
to submit, was too wayward to do so without grumb- 
ling at that which it could not resist. And such had 
ever been Eloise’s disposition. She had never learned 
to discipline her mind to the pious duty of submission. 
All her excellence lay in the possession of those quali- 
ties which gave her such dominion over those around 
her, that they were willing to be led by her, so that 
she, perhaps, unknown to either herself or Mary, had 
been a powerful instrument in the hand of Providence 
in the formation of that perfect pattern of humility 
and gentleness that her cousin had ever exhibited. 
For a considerable time Mr. and Mrs. Deland watched 
with great anxiety to see their beloved invalid dis- 
cover some signs of wishing for the services of a 
clergyman, and had often consulted together on the 
duty of proposing to her to send for one; but as often 
parental tenderness shrunk from the idea of distres- 
sing and agitating her. They were, however, very 
much relieved by the arrival of Theodore, for whom 
Eloise had always evinced a great partiality, as well 
as a degree of deference that she but seldom disco- 
vered for any other person. And it was with un- 
speakable delight that they saw, after he had been at 
home a few days, and had devoted himself as he did 
most unremittingly to the comfort and support of his 
dying sister, that a gradual change evidently took 
place in her countenance and manner. At first affec- 
tion, unassisted by religion, might have hesitated in 
pronouncing the alteration to be for the better, for she 
only became agitated and restless instead of gloomy 
and composed; but the parents knew the human heart 
too well not to see in that uneasiness the awakening 
of conscience, the only sure preparation for penitence 
and pardon; nor was it long before their suspicions 
were confirmed by Theodore’s requesting his father 
to send fora clergyman. Though there was not one 
within several miles of them, he obeyed the summons 
in an incredibly short time. He spent several hours 
with the dying girl, and when-at length he took his 
leave, he left her calm, placid and resigned. No 
cloud now rested on her lovely countenance, she 
trusted she had made her peace with her Maker, and 
was consequently at peace herself, and with all the 
world. As if Providence had kindly spared her till 
Theodore’s return, that her parents might have all 
their children to support and comfort them, she gently 
breathed her last, whilst her brother and Mary, who 
were both sitting beside her at the time, believed she 
was yet sleeping. 





CHAPTER IX. 


E1cut months had passed over since the young and 
beautiful Eloise had been laid in her peaceful grave, 
over which the lily, the province rose, and the exqui- 
sitely pure japonica had each bloomed in succession, 
under the watchful care of Mary and Adelaide, and 
had each in their turn withered and died like her 
beneath them. Even the white cluster rose, which 
seemed for a long time determined to resist the how- 
ling storms of winter, and had clung to the white 
marble stone that stood at the head of the grave, as if 
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in imitation of the hope of the Christian, had been at 
last obliged to give way, and a sheet of snow, cold 
and white as she it enshrouded, had long covered the 
spot where they had been. The first bitter tears had 
given way to a soft and not unpleasing sadness. 
The father’s manly spirit had again revived, and the 
mother’s sweet and gentle nature had again begun to 
find relief in her duties and her religion. Adelaide 
had returned to school; and Theodore, whose grief 
for the death of a sister, who had ever marked him 
with distinguished tenderness, had again began occa- 
sionally to mix amongst his young companions. The 
money from France had been received, which, how- 
ever, Mary would gladly have declined taking any 
of, though the sum wasesufficient to place her not 
only in a state of independence but of affluence, had 
not her uncle positively insisted upon its being pro- 
perly invested in her own name, and at her own dis- 
posal. The death of Eloise had been deeply felt by 
Mary, for they had been so closely united during the 
whole of thejr lives, that when deprived of her it had 
seemed as though she had lost a part of herself; and 
as from this, and her other cause of deep rooted sor- 
row, her health continued rapidly to decline, her kind 
friends began to be seriously apprehensive that it 
would not be very long before she again rested by 
the side of her who had been her companion through 
life. On her account, therefore, they once more 
began to talk of travelling as soon as the spring 
should unfold its flowery breast to be fanned by soft 
breezes. Mary, however, invariably objected to the 
proposition, declaring that her only wish was to re- 
main as much as possible in the quiet seclusion of 
home. Earnestly had she prayed to be enabied to 
regard him, who had so long possessed her whole 
heart, in the light only of a brother; but in vain, for 
her heart was as fondly and devotedly engrossed by 
the same object as ever. She was one day sitting 
alone, for Mr. and Mrs. Deland were gone to pay a 
visit of sympathy to an old friend, who had, like 
themselves, deposited a beloved child in the grave, 
when she was aroused from the melancholy musings 
in which she had been long engrossed, by the sound 
of sleigh bells. Expecting to see her aunt and uncle, 
though surprised at their early return, she went to the 
window and caught a slight glance of a gentleman 
in deep mourning, crossing the piazza and about to 
enter the front door. A certain alertness in the step 
convinced her it was not her uncle, and her next 
thought was to escape to her chamber to avoid the 
sight of a stranger; but before she had time to do this 
the parlor door opened, and she beheld Loraine. 

The suddenness of the surprise, we might almost 
say shock, united to the weak state of her bodily 
frame, was too much for her, and she sunk instantly 
in a state of insensibility on the floor. She had lain 
in that situation for a considerable time, when gra- 
dually sounds, sweet as the voices of angels, seemed 
to be floating in the air and falling softly on her ear, 
and by degrees she distinguished the words, ‘Mary, 
my beloved! My adored Mary! open those beautiful 
eyes, and let me see that you live!”” Scarcely know- 
ing whether all was not a dream, Mary attempted to 
raise her head from the sofa on which Loraine had 
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placed her, and to look around. In a moment the, selfish, so unprincipled as to accept the sacrifice, in 
lover in a transport of joy clasped her in his arms. } the ps and foolish Loree that —_ nytt ae om 
“ ' ife!?? : could never possess her, you might turn your thoughts 

My love! my wife! he exclaimed, as he held her toward me. Phe hs games what might have ao 
passionately to his heart, “say that you forgive the ? expected, and what I deserved: and I now thank my 
pain I have caused you, and that you are now well ) God that he did not grant success to my plans, and 
and as happy as your devoted lover!” Mary, now } thus lead me on, sfep:by step, to a deeper and darker 


resto : ‘ : course of sin. Mary has ever since been the affec- 
aap red to consciousness, disengaging herself tionate friend, the tender nurse, and the uncomplain- 


“a 


from his embrace, walked with an air of offended } ing sufferer; her heart, I can see by her pale cheek 
dignity to a chair at some little distance, and sat down § and wasted form, is still yours, and I trust she will be 
in silence. Loraine stood for an instant, transfixed § rewarded for all she has endured, by that sweet union 


‘ : which two such hearts are alone calculated to secure. 
and stupefied; but the unequivocal proof that : ‘Farewell, Loraine! Forgive and pray for me; 
y ca 


just had of his power over her heart, happil 

to his recollection, and drawing a chair gently to her 
side, he said, ‘‘can you wonder, my beloved! that my 
delight at once more seeing you, should have driven 
me a little beyond the bounds of mere etiquette?” 

“You seem to have forgotten,” returned Mary, 
both speaking and looking with chilling coldness;, 
‘that the barrier which exists between us, makes 
this language altogether improper.” 

“T am not come without my credentials, Mary!” 
he replied, with mildness, but not without an air of 
offended feeling. ‘I have a letter here,” and as he 
spoke, he took one from his pocket, “written with a 
dying hand, by one whom I mourn as sincerely as 
ever brother mourned a beloved sister. Read it, 
Mary! and you will see that I have not acted from 
mere head-strong impetuosity.”’ Mary took the letter, 
and as well as her agitation would permit, she read 
the following :— 


and if the departed have the pict of watching over 
those who still remain behind, you and she whom you 
so fondly love, will ever be the objects of the tenderest 
care of Eloise. 

‘Theodore will forward this letter to you as soon 
as the last sigh has escaped my bosom.” 


When Mary had finished reading this letter, she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and gave vent to a vio- 
lent gush of tears. Loraine left her for a time to in- 
dulge this natural burst of feeling; but as her emotion 
began to subside, he said with tenderness, ‘‘ you see, 
dearest, I have not acted without authority; and there 
is now nothing to oppose my calling you mine.” 

But before Mary had time to reply, her uncle and 
aunt returned from their ride. A succession of sur- 
prises, however, seemed to await the agitated girl this 
morning, for instead of expressing astonishment at the 
sight of Loraine, they received him as one who had 
been much longer in coming than they had expected; 
and she soon learned that Theodore had, at his sister’s 
request, shown her letter to his parents after her death, 
and that Mr. Deland had received a subsequent letter 


“To Cuartes Loratne, Esq. 
“The near approach of death, which calls for a 


strict self-examination, has at length made me sen- i aati: hate : ‘ 
sible of my cruelty and injustice toward one of the } from Loraine, saying it was his intention to be with 


noblest and loveliest of human beings. Loraine I 3 them in the course of a few weeks; but her relatives 
am dying, and before we meet again I shall z with their usual consideration had avoided giving 


risen above the little feelings of humanity, which er : ed 
would blush at the acknowledgment I am now about Mary ow. intimation of these things, from a — 
to make, even though it were to perform an act of } tion that it would be more agreeable to her feelings 

to receive them from her lover himself. And nota 


duty, and to make restitution to the injured. I have 
gs se he pe Since the eo gg - little had they congratulated themselves on the course 
you have had entire possession of my heart; an . ‘ : 
never having been in the habit of practising the they had pursued, as the long werd he was:in making 
difficult task of submitting, the fatal passion soon } his appearance had begun to raise an alarm in their 
acquired an uncontrollable power over my mind. I§ minds, even for his life itself. Two successive ship- 
struggled, but, alas! ny — “$0 ret »” oe, wrecks had indeed put that life in no small danger; 
ee eee Wereine We ee Se Thee wele he Gene come, and it is scarcely necessary 


acquainted with the nature of the poison that lay at} : 
my heart, and generously offered to resign all her fond $ for us to add, that after a proper time had elapsed, he 


hopes of happiness for my sake, I was so wicked, so } was united to his beloved Mary. 
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Benp thee in sorrow, No—fadeless and priceless 
Onur fairest hath passed : They bloom ever there— 
Weep while the morrow As live in yon Heaven 
Grows dim o’er the waste— The sainted, the fair. 
For the lightof her footsteps 
Hath pel re gg eon 
And the morning of Hope And wept o'er 6. 

Is weapped in decay. Where a Lazarus lay— 
The beautiful vanish So the fond mother weeping 
And fade from our view; All widowed and lone, 
Has memory lost them, While she bends to the chastener, 

Ts love the less true? Still weeps and loves on, 





THE WIFE. 


A TALE OF MEXICO. 


BY MAYNE REID. 


“ Ons—two—three—six—yes, it is just now six 
years, Inez—six short, happy years since that most 
happy day of my life when you promised to make 
me blessed—and well have you kept that promise, 
Inez—yes, well have you kept it. You have been 
to me all that the most favored husband could wish, 
kind, constant and truthful; and the slight, yet painful 
fears that I once had of you, Inez, have all perished 
before six years of unwavering fidelity. All—all!” 

The husband kissed the forehead of his young and 
beautiful wife—a slight blush was on the cheek of 
Inez. He saw it and continued— 

‘Fears did I say, Inez? Do not misunderstand me 
—not fears that you, my wife, should ever prove false 
to your marriage vow. No, Inez, such a thought 
could never gain admission in this heart. Too well 
know I thy purity of heart, thy soul of honor—it was 
not this, but sometimes, 1 confess me, the painful sus- 
picion would cloud my mind, that—that—before our 
happy but somewhat unequal union, your heart might 
have been given to some more youthful lover.” 

The blush upon the cheek of Inez became deeper, 
and her eyes were suddenly averted. 

“It was a hard lot thine, sweet girl, to be linked 
with one who might seem thy father—a hard lot, and 
for the first years of our marriage I did repent me for 
thy sake, Inez—for thy sake. I have done all that a 
husband could do to cheer your path over what might 
be a thorny road. All that my wealth could purchase 
you have controlled—have I not been kind to you, 
Inez?” 

You have, sir—you have——” 

*T would not be so unkind now as to remind you 
of this, but to say my heart, Inez, is full—full of hap- 
piness—you have far more than outdone me in kind- 
nesses, in faith, in your gentle and constant devotion; 
and when I look into your eyes as now, and kiss your 
sweet lips, and hold you in my arms thus, as on the 
day of our bridal, the old soldier, Inez, feels his youth 
returning. I feel myself the happiest man in the val- 
ley of Mexico.” 

General Leon gazed long and lovingly in the eyes of 
his beautiful wife. At intervals he kissed the white 
Castilian brow and the blushing cheek. They sat for 
some time in silence. His happiness was too full 
to allow him its further expression in words. The 
thoughtful manner of Inez betrayed a strange admix- 
ture of feelings, in which, perhaps, duty and gratitude 
predominated. The picture was by no means strange 
or uncommon—a scene enacted every day. Youth 
and beauty im the embrace of age and wealth. And 
yet you could not call Leon an old man. There was 


and though the brow was slightly furrowed, and the 
hair silvered, it was the work of many a campaign, 
and that form was still firm and unbending, and that 
step still preserved the springy elasticity of youth. 
No, Leon was not an old man. He might have pas- 
sed his forty-fifth year. It was the contrast, how- 
ever, that struck you, for she was certainly not over 
twenty-three. She had married, as is the custom of 
her land, in the precocity of almost childhood—and 
according to that custom too, where the bride’s will 
has but little to do in the choice of the bridegroom. 
A story of every day life. A history of frequent oc- 
currence. Inez was the daughter of a poor merchant. 
Leon was a general, distinguished and enriched by 
the revolutionary struggles of his unhappy country. 
He had retired from military life since his marriage, 
and devoted all his time to the happiness of his young 
wife. He loved her with his full heart. It was this 
very love, that during the first years of their wedded 
life, had rendered him wary, perhaps suspicious. His 
was not a blind devotion—for Leon was a man of 
the world, and had but little faith in the doctrine of 
woman’s infallibility. His jealousy—if we might 
term it so—had never assumed a substantial form as 
it knew no object, and only sprung from the disparity 
of their years. The existence of such a feeling he 
had always scrupulously concealed from Inez, and it 
only existed in the earlier years of their marriage. 
Now that six years of tried constancy had passed 
over, without one occurrence to ruffle the calm of 
his growing confidence, all these earlier suspicions 
had disappeared, and the old soldier began to think 
that his manhood and fame, perhaps—his unbounded 
and untiring kindness and devotion lad reached the 
heart of his young wife, and that he was beloved in 
turn. This too is no uncommon chapter in the heart’s 
history. There was nothing in the conduct of Inez 
that would seem to contradict this belief. If so, it 
might be that she seemed too faithful, too devoted 
to her unequal mate. The tongue of slander, how- 
ever, which is no where more malignant than in the 
circles of Mexican society, had never whispered 
aught to her dishonor, and all that could be cavilled 
at in her character, was her strange but sweet melan- 
choly. This dreamy thoughtfulness had been often 
remarked; and when one of her friends rallied her 
upon it, an effort on her part to shake it off or con- 
ceal it could easily be observed. This melancholy 
too had done much to keep alive the unhappy suspi- 
cions of Leon. Six years, however, and no change. 
“It must then,” thought he, “be habitual, constitu- 
tional,”’ and thus did the fond, doting husband fling 


no sign of old age in the glance of that keen, dark eye, ‘ himself upon the roses of a trusting affection. 
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The short dialogue, or rather monologue we have , looking up. He was evidently embarrassed. After 


above recorded, occurred in the verandah of a beau- 
tiful mansion in Tacubaya. It was the month of 


a pause he continued— 
‘*But, dearest Inez, you wish to go to this ball—we 


August, when the wealthy families of Mexico desert } shall go then—and when I bethink me it is two years 
their prison palaces in the city, to pass their summer $ since you attended one, I have been much to blame— 


hours in the sweet villages of San Angel, Ilalpam, 


forgive me, Inez, but I am so happy with you alone— 


Tacubaya and Mizcoac. The house of Leon was § these amusements cannot add to my happiness—with 
one'of the finest in Tacubaya, with all the advan- { you it may be different.” 


tages of a garden richly cultivated, fountains and 


Inez made noreply. The first refusal though slight, 


bright shrubberies. Everything that wealth, and a § had checked her enthusiasm, and though wishing to go, 
cultivated taste could suggest, were so disposed as { she could no longer urge it. She had been wounded. 
to make it a home worthy of the beautiful Inez de { Leon perceived this, and now in turn began to feign 


Mora. Leon and his young wife sat in the verandah. 
Articles of luxury lay around:—everything likely to 
gratify the caprice of a beautiful woman. The great 


; 


a desire to attend the masquerade, and a servant was 
dspatched to the Dona Luisa with a note accepting 
the invitation. Sunday evening came round, and 


gate was open, as these were times of peace, under } Leon and his wife had made the necessary prepara- 


the administration of the wise Herrera. The scene 
‘was such a one as would lend to love its most ro- 
mantic and poetical interest. Orange trees growing 
out of the marble pavement of the “patio,” dropped 


; 


tions for attending the masked ball, and now awaited 
the hour of ten o’clock. The servant announced the 
carriage in waiting, when Leon, who had been com- 
plaining during the day of a slight indisposition, felt 


their bright green leaves into a crystal fountain, that} the symptoms of his malady increase, and declared 
sprinkled them with the cool waters of the Southern > his intention to remain at home. 


Sierra. Red and gold’fish played in the snow white 
basin. The loreto, perched upon the boughs of a 
sweet lemon tree, uttered its mimic cry; and two 
or three beautiful Indian pea-fowls stalked proudly 
around the fountain, vain of their dazzling shadows 
reflected in the smooth surface of the water. Leon 
felt the influence of the scene, and sat for a time with 
Inez in his arms, fondly gazing upon her beautiful 
face, and kissing her with a tender and confiding 
affection. A slight noise at the entrance to the patio 
roused him from his revery of love. A foot wads on 
the marble pavement, and after a short dialogue be- 
tween the porter and some one at the gate, a servant 
in a rich livery entered. 

The latter passing up the verandah after a respect- 
ful salute, handed a small billet to Dona Inez, and 
again bowing, turned and walked away as he had 
come. There was nothing unusual in this occur- 
rence. 

Inez opened the note and read it. It ran as follows: 


‘Dearest Inez.—On Sunday evening I intend 
giving a little masquerade. I will expect you of 
course with the General. Let me know before hand 
in what character you will come. At ten o’clock we 
will be ready to receive you. Yours, 

Luisa Gorpoa.” 


Inez handed the note to her husband with an excla- 
mation of delight, tempered, however, with a slight 
anxiety as to the effect the invitation might produce 
upon him. An ill-concealed feeling of unhappiness 
appeared upon the countenance of the general as he 
ran his eye over its contents. 

He folded the note and returned it with the simple 
observation— 

TI never approved of these masquerades. 
are among the worst of our national follies.” 

* But you will go, Leon?” 

Do you wish it, Inez?” 

“How disappointed will Luisa be.’’ 

“The rich widow will have a thousand others to 
console her.” 


They 


; 


> 


; 


Inez commenced unwinding the rebose from her 
beautiful head and shoulders. 

“No, Inez, you shall not remain—the carriage will 
let you down at the house of Luisa—she will look to 
you——”’ 

Inez objected. 

“Go,” continued Leon, “or I shall be forced to ac- 
company you at the risk of my health—go, dearest 
Inez, for I shall certainly not remain at your expense.” 

The young wife kissed her husband, and half re- 
luctantly entering her carriage, was driven to the 
house of her friend. The general returned to his 
chamber, and after taking some medicine that stood 
upon the side-table, threw himself heavily upon his 
bed, but not to sleep. 

There was a large assemblage at the house of the 
rich widow. Dona Luisa was still beautiful, a belle, 
and one of the leaders of fashion. Her house was 
the resort of the elegant and intriguing society of the 
Mexican capital. Inez was lost in the gay whirl of 
fashion. The life of domestic seclusion which she 
led as the wife of Leon, had wholly unfitted her for 
such society, and after two or three unsuccessful 
attempts to enjoy herself among the votaries of plea- 
sure, she retired to a seat on one of the balconies 
that opened upon the gardens. Here she undid her 
mask, and breathed in the fresh air that came laden 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers. Leaning 
against the railing of the balcony, she sat gazing out 
upon a fountain that rippled and sparkled beneath the 
clear moonlight. She had not remained long in this 
position, when a form glided from among the dancers 
and dropped into a seat near her, and directly oppo- 
site. This person was disguised in a mask-and black 
domino, but the voice was that of a man. 

“Why so pensive, lady? Are you wearied with 
the dance already?” 

“Sir!” said Inez, starting, for she had not until now 
perceived that she was not alone. 

“You seem to take but little pleasure in these mas- 
querading revels? One so beautiful as you—perhaps 


Inez was silent. Leon sat for a moment without ) some memories of happier days——” 
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“Sir,” muttered Inez, with indignation in her tone ‘ 
and manner, ‘I would be alone—will you favor me 
by seeking some other on whom to lavish your cheap 
flattery—leave me, sir!” 

As she said this she re-adjusted& her mask, which 
till now she had been holding in her hand. 

‘Ah! cruel—cruel Inez.” A deep sigh escaped 
from the stranger. Inez started, and turning a scruti- } 
nizing look upon the disguised figure, said in a half } 
whisper— ) 

‘Who are you, sir, that you know me?” § 

“Who does not know the beautiful Inez Leon? I } 
once knew Inez de Mora, knew her in her happy 
hours of childhood—in her spring of bright woman- 
hood, when she would not thus have repelled—Inez, 
Inez, would that I had never known you!” 

“Oh! Sir—Fernando—spare me—leave me.” 

**T will, Inez, but not now—one moment—one short 

‘respite from the agony of six years—one hour of 
that delirious joy your presence produces.” 


5 


‘Oh! Fernando, if you love me—if you ever loved 


me, be generous—leave me—leave me!” 


‘Loved you, Inez?—for six. long years since that ; 


fatal night when you became a living sacrifice to > 
wealth, to the idol of a parent’s sacrifice—have I 
banished myself from you—but never could I banish 
your image from my heart—in the camp—in the 
battle-field—through the long campaign your memory 
has sustained me—the memory of our young love— 
but now to return to see you once again—to hear you 
pronounce my name—to press——” 

“Nay, do not—Fernando, for your life. Oh! let 
us part forever—forever!” 

“In one hour I shall go hence—perhaps never to 
return—do not deny me the only solace of long suf- , 
fering years—tell me, Inez—tell me, do you still love 
me?” 

“Oh! it is sinful.” 

‘Tt was sinful to rob me of my rightful love. Say 
it, Inez—give me at least this consolation—it will } 
cheer me through the absent hours—say it, Inez.” ; 

Inez was for a moment silent struggling with her 
feelings. The tone, the manner of the young man 
was one of extreme agony, and it touched her to the 
heart. Would she suffer him to depart without this ; 
assurance, to him so dear? To her how little did it 
cost?—how little? Not little. In this lay the secret 
of her melancholy life. Love struggled with duty. 
The strife was soon over. Leaning forward, so that 
her face almost touched the mask of the stranger, she 
whispered in a trembling voice— 

‘Fernando, my heart is unchanged.” 

The young officer started with a thrill of delight, 
and in the wild gush of passionate excitement, he 
caught the small, white hand half unresisting, and 
carried it to his lips. 

A dark figure interposed—a strong arm struck the 
hand from his lips, a deep curse was heard from the 
intruder, who seizing the slender waist of Inez, hur- 
ried her from the house. The wheels of a carriage 
rattled along the pavement and stopped at the house 
of General Leon. 

The young man did not awake from his surprise 
until Inez had disappeared. It was too late to follow. 
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He who had carried her off had, doubtless, the right. 
Strange consolation. 

Leon sat in the hall of his house, apparently read- 
ing the “Diario.” His thoughts were not upon the 
paper or the matter it contained. The stern and rigid 
look—the compression of his thin lips, spoke of some 
secret and firm resolve. At intervals his glance 
turned upon a small door, which opened toward his 
wife’s chamber. It was late in the day, and Inez 
had not yet made her appearance. He had sent for 
her. The door at length opened, and the young wife 
entered the room pale and suffering, but through her 
anguish their shone a look of proud innocence. She 
seated herself upon a sofa without turning her eyes 
upon her husband. There was a painful moment of 
silence interrupted by Leon. 

“You have broken down in one moment the hopes, 
the confidence which it had taken years to establish— 
you have destroyed the only illusion of my miserable 
life—you have betrayed the sacred——” 

“Sir——” 

‘‘Nay—nay—explanations are of no use now— 
thinkest thou I have neither eyes nor ears?—thinkest 
thou that I am likely to play the fool of a doting hus- 
band?—no, madam, your intrigue has ended—and 
your villainous paramour has not another day to live 
—for you I shall take better care of hereafter.” 

A stifled scream of anguish—a proud look of de- 
fiance, such only as wronged and insulted innocence 
can give, was the only reply. 

Leon gazed for a moment upon his beautiful wife 
—in his eyes now too painfully beautiful, and with a 
stride of bitter determination he left the room. As 
he passed out of the great doorway the porter, at a 
sign from his master, locked the gate and disappeared. 
Every house in Mexico is a prison. Inez was a pri- 
soner. 

Leon strode on chafing with himself as he went. 
A carriage stood ready in the plazza of the village. 
Entering this, he ordered the driver to take him to 
the city. The carriage stopped in front of a large 
hotel in the Calle Correo. Leon, by inquiry, had 
ascertained that here the young officer of his last 
night’s adventure stopped. He descended from the 
carriage, and without asking any questions from the 
porter, passed in and walked up stairs. In a few 
seconds he found the room occupied by the object of 
his search. 

The young man started up from a table where he 
had been engaged in writing, and confronted his visi- 
tor, whose want of ceremony at entering somewhat 
surprised him. 

“Who are you, sir?” asked the officer. 

“That you shall know in time—first let me make 
secure against your escape.” 

Leon locked the door, putting the key in his pocket, 
from which he drew forth a pair of pistols. 

‘Do you mean to assassinate me?”’ asked the young 
man, in a tone of deliberate calmness, 

“Sir, I am a gentleman, although you are not— 
choose one of these pistols.” 

‘‘ And for what?” 

“That you will understand when I remind you of 
your base conduct at the masquerade.” 
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‘*General Leon—for I presume you are he—reflect, ; Calle Cadenas. Time, which softens and subdues 


sir—you do me a wrong.” the keenest pangs, had mellowed his sufferings, and 
‘Take the pistol, sir.” if not happy, he had ceased to suffer the deep agony 
“T cannot fight you, sir.” which he had felt after the occurrence of the mas- 


“Cannot!—you are a coward, sir, as well as a( querade. The Zeal and devotedness of Inez—her 
scoundrel—take the weapon, sir, and do not make ; attention to his slightest wishes, had in some degree 


me a murderer.” restored confidence, if not happiness to his health, 
‘I am no coward, General Leon.” and the circumstances of the adventure at Tacubaya 
“Then, sir, act like a man.” were never alluded to. 
‘* You shall have your wish.” In the city of Mexico, in civil revolutions, men do 


Almost involuntarily the young officer took one of } their fighting from the cupolas of churches and con- 
the pistols from the hand of his adversary and step- ) vents, and from the roofs of their houses. 
ped back. The breadth of the room, about six paces, Among other houses that it became necessary for 
separated them. ‘“One—two—three—fire!” These $ one of the contending partigs to occupy with troops, 
words were hastily uttered by Leon, and with the } was that of Leon. A company of soldiers had entered 
last the bullet from his pistol harmlessly passed the } below at the great gate, which, having securely barri- 
head of his adversary and lodged in the wall. caded, they ascended to the azotia. This they occu- 

“If you wish to try it again I will change pistols } pied for several days, contending with their adversa- 
with you—amine is still loaded.” ries, who occupied some buildings at a distance. 

Leon gnashed his teeth with rage, as he flung his The soldiers came down by turns into the house to 
pistol upon the floor; then grasping his sword, he } cook their food, but in spite of all the invitations of 
drew it, and called upon the officer to ‘fire and de- § Leon, their captain, whom Leon had never seen, re- 
fend himself.’? Fernando flung the loaded pistol upon { fused to descend to the table. On the first day several 
the table, and drawing his sword stood on the defence. {| wounded men were carried down from the roof, and 
After a few passes, the sword of Leon fell upon the { attended by the servants of the general with the utmost 
floor. Thus foiled and disarmed in a double sense, { care. Others were carried down on the following 
Leon ran toward the table for the remaining pistol, { day. It was at last reported that the captain of the 
intending to use it on himself. By some fatality his { party had received a severe—perhaps a mortal wound 
eye fell upon the paper at which Fernando had been { —but still refused to leave his post on the azotia. 
writing, and which he saw was addressed to himself. { Hearing this Leon used every entreaty, sepding ser- 
He read— vant after servant to prevail upon the wounded officer 
to abandon his dangerous position and enter his house. 
The captain at length consented, his wound becoming 
worse. He was carried down into a chamber and 
placed upon one of the couches, where the old general 
and his servants attended upon him. Every hour 
brought the wounded man nearer his end. In those 
wasted and attenuated features—wasted not alone by 
wounds and loss of blood—General Leon did not re- 
cognize the Captain Fernando. A truer instinct taught 
the Dona Inez who was their guest. She leaned for 
a moment over the couch, and then fell lifeless upon 
the almost lifeless form of her first and only love. 
She was scarcely carried from the apartment when 
Captain Fernando breathed his last. 


‘GENERAL Leon—Sir—You may slight any expla- 
nation of the occurrence of last night. I do not wish 
toabsolve myself. The friendship—the love of a whole 
life found its first expression for six years in that mo- 
ment of imprudence for your wife. She is innocent 
—innocent of any anticipation of that meeting—inno- 
cent of having given any consent to the rude liberty 
of which you were the witness. I alone am guilty— 
on me then let fall the consequences. 

Ex Capitan Fernanpo.” 

Leon crushed the paper into his pocket, and rushed 
from the room. 

About three years after the occurrences detailed 
above, one of those revolutions so common in Mexico 
broke out, and civil war raged in the capital of that 
devoted country. A few short years and Leon, broken-hearted, found 

It was mid-winter, and General Leon was re} rest in the grave. Inez preceded him, but hers was 
siding in his house in the city, a fine palace in the ( the grave of the maniac. 
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Oh! if to thee this lonely hour 
My memory stealeth near— 
Be sure thou kindly greetest me, 
Though I may not listen near: 
Beam o’er me with thy tender smiles, 
As starlight o’er the sea; 
And I will be a sea of love, 
Reflecting naught but thee. M. 


Star of my life! the evening shades 
Fast thicken o’er my dwelling, 

And every air that whispers near 
Some thought of thee is telling— 

Even as the night in darkness waits 
The halo of its star; 

To thee my soul in mem’ry turns 
Where’er thou roamest afar. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. the same walks—danced in the same set. Indeed 


6 ded ean ilainkeneeas didi lise Charles seemed only desirous of parading his un- 
The very charm that wakes his love.” Marmion, ) manly triumph over the moral sense of a frail woman 
ae $ before his subjects in a manner most degrading to 
Why is it that man, even in selfishness, will never ; himself and her. 
become*wise enough to learn that neglect or wrong Poor Francesca felt the evil effects of the change, 
to the woman who loves him dashes away the bloom ¢and her palace life became more difficult of endu- 
from his own fruit—the dew from the leaves that } rance than her free wanderings had been. The tran- 
shelter it? The woman’s heart, exposed to constant guillity for which she had struggled with all the might 
neglect and wrong, 1s certain either to wither and ; of her young heart, gave way from the time her eyes 
yield up the strength of its best affections, or what is fell upon Lord Bowdon in the king’s presence cham- 
far worse, harden into cold and reckless indifference, ; ber. Then her heart spoke out in the single cry that 
allowing the pure sympathies that have been rejected } rose from it as her look met his, and from that hour 
to freeze over and petrify in her heart, as we some- ; she became timid and restless as a prisoned bird who 
times find wild blossoms buried in the stone, which } knows that its mate is hovering near the gilded bars 
chance and time has consolidated around them; blos- ; of its cage. Oh! how eagerly she watched—how 
soms existing still, but so fettered and choked up from { earnestly she hoped for his presence after that. How 
light and air, that they remain inert and dead in every } wild and groundless seemed the reasons that, in her 
thing but form and color. Thus until the rock is } cooler moments, had been enough to drive her from 
broken in twain, we know not that it was ever pliant § the shelter of Lord Bowdon’s roof. The sweet hours 
and yielding enough to fold a wild blossom in its cold } that she had spent there—the words that he had uttered 
centre. —the looks of love, so deep, so earnest, so pure, with 
A good and a warm young heart was that which } which he had regarded her—all came back upon her 
Catharine of Braganza brought to her kingly husband } memory with a vividness that made her heart tremble 
—rich in feeling, ardent, sincere, impulsive, she was $ within her. Her soul seemed given up to one yearn- 
a feeble match for the careless manner but unyielding § ing wish—a wish to see and talk with him again. 
will of a husband, whose selfishness was not the less But Lord Bowdon came no more to the palace. 
intense that it was bland, nor the less oppressive that {| Suddenly as he presented himself did he seem to dis- 
it was carelessly urged, appear from those kingly haynts, without a word or 
Since her ride in Greenwich Park, when all her { sign for her. She went to Guilo, for her soul abso- 
gentle hopes of regaining her husband’s love were $ lutely panted for sympathy, and when the boy ques- 
so heartlessly crushed, Catharine seemed to have { tioned her with his dark and loving eyes, she told him 
changed her character. Hopeless and heart sick { all—the keen suffering that she had endured, the re- 
with a struggle against the will of her husband, and } sistless desire that possessed her to see Lord Bowdon 
the insolence of a rival now more shameless than { again. 
ever, the poor queen yielded unresisting to her fate; 2 Guilo listened to her with gentle attention; none of 
she had lost all strength to resist, and dashing aside { those gleams of jealous love that had formerly fired 
at once her woman’s tears and her queenly pride, ? his eyes were discernible now. His new home op- 
she flurig herself with reckless gaiety into the whirl } pressed him—he also had learned to contrast the 
of her husband’s profligate court. But her gaiety ? meretricious gl tter of a vicious court with the lofty 
was all excitement; her wild spirits so unnatural that } and wholesome simplicity of their home at Bowdon. 
they broke up and almost destroyed those traits of } Compared with those that formed the household and 
deep feminine tenderness and womanly dignity that } visitors of the countess, Lord Bowdon seemed to the 
had at first rendered her so interesting. pure and simple heart of Guilo like an angel, whose 
And now the bad, bold Castlemain became in} wing might yet give holy shelter to him and his sister. 
everything but name Queen of England. Catharine{ Guilo expressed all this to his Francesca as they sat 
submitted to her empire withgut any of the fruitless { together in the dim light of the queen’s apartment, 
struggles that had marked her bridal life. Together { and the young girl was greatly comforted. But a 
these two women were constantly seen before the } new source of uneasiness arose to the gentle girl. It 
people. They rode in the same carriage, promenaded ; was long before she could be made fully aware that 
Vou. XIV.—15 
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the gallant speeches and studied attentions of Sir John , In the ante-room Francesca found her brother, who 
Payton had any serious result in view; and when that § started from the cushions where he was sitting and 
gentleman did at last make his hopes fully understood, { came toward her eagerly, and with his hands extended 
the young girl shrunk from him with absolute terror. { as if he would have forced her back from a contact 
She might never see Lord Bowdon again, but the very } with the voluptuous atmosphere that pervaded the 
thought of andther made her whole sensitive nature } apartment, and in which he seemed drooping like a 
thrill painfully, as if an outrage had been offered to } wild blossom transplanted from the cool brook-side 
its idol. She refused Sir John with gentle dignity— 2 to the sultry precincts of a hot-house. 
a princess might have declined his homage with as} Francesca greeted his approach with an agitated 
few words, without compromising her pride. That } smile, and weaving her fingers quickly together told 
Sir John was noble, handsome, comparatively rich, } him how she came, and by whom summoned. The 
never entered her mind; her first impulse was one of } lad still seemed dissatisfied: he compressed his lips 
pure surprise that he should have believed it possible } and mused an instant, then he drew close to Fran- 
that one who had ever lived beneath the same roof } cesca’s side, and made her comprehend that he would 
with Lord Bowdon, could be won to love another. } go with her to the king. Thankful even for this frail 
She did not even tell Guilo that Sir John had sought ) support Francesca linked her arm in his, and the two 
her as his future wife, for, strange as it may seem, ) moved toward an opposite door slowly, and with the 
there was a feeling of humiliation connected with the } color ebbing from their cheeks at each step. 
idea that kept her silent. The poor minstrel girl in} Charles wasat one end of the dimly lighted and gor- 
her simple ideas of human worth, could see nothing } geous saloon, sitting, or rather lounging among the pur- 
in the homage of a gay and petted court minion to ple cushions of an easy chair, and with one foot half 
excite her pride, or even gratitude. buried in the fur of a small ermine rug, from which he 
But an object which Lady Castlemain had set her § had just indolently spurned a sleeping spaniel for the 
heart upon, was not likely to be thwarted by the quiet { moment, an especial favorite with the countess. 
and gentle refusal of a young girl. Hating Francesca { The dog gave a bowl, and, with his long silken 
as she did everything that she fancied lay between her § ars trailing over the carpet, fled to his half angry 
and an entire influence over the king—this haughty } mistress and nestled himself, still snarling at the king 
woman found in the disinclination of the maiden for } @mid the crimson folds of her robe. Charles was 
the proposed marriage a new and malicious reason } enjoying the little creature's wrath with an indolent 
for urging it,and in her violent nature each caprice } laugh, when the door opened and Francesca stood on 
became a passion, and she bent every energy to the 3 the threshold leaning upon Guilo. 
ruin of one helpless girl as if it had been a kingdom} The king started, and the laugh died on his lips as 
at stake. e he looked up. It might have been the peculiar light 
The king, whose singular interest in Francesca had } that streamed through the open door that produced 
in nothing diminished, was greatly annoyed by the ? that sudden change in his countenance, for the ante- 
pertinacious dislike of the countess; and when Sir } room was hung with damask of a golden tint, and the 
John Payton’s proposal was laid before him, gladly } sunshine that poured through fell in a rich, warm 
encouraged it as the only means of removing the } glow over the youthful figures, and floated softly 
groundless jealousy of this unprincipled woman with- } away into the crimson atmosphere of the saloon, 
out absolute injury to the queen’s favorite. leaving them formed as it were in the golden wood- 
The queen too, with whom the bland manners and $ work of the door, with a back-ground of cloudy gold. 
real gaiety of character possessed by young Payton, ame 9 was a great lover of the arts, and it might 
, 
{ 





had rendered him a favorite, yielded all her gentle have been the singular effect produced upon the twins 
influence in forwarding his suit, and thus it happened $ by this light that took him by surprise. Certain it is 
that poor Francesca was at all times exposed to his ( the color left his swarth cheek, and his look for an 
unfortunate and most unwelcome attentions, till at } instant was sharp and startled. 
length they almost amounted to persecution. Both Guilo and his sister were in their Italian cos- 
But now Francesca’s time of trial was drawing { tume, a little modified on her part, and with the boy 
close at hand. Sir John was impatient—the coun- { only rendered more strikingly picturesque by the rich 
tess became resolute to accomplish the union she had materials and elaborate embroidery bestowed upon it 
determined on without delay; and Charles, worn out 2 by order of the prodigal countess. Of all the gauds 
by her constant perseverance, was at last urged into ? and jewels which the countess delighted to lavish on 
using more active authority than’ was altogether plea- } her favorite pages, Guilo had only accepted a small 
sant to his indolent nature. He saw very plainly that } poinard, whose hilt of chased gold glittered upon the 
in order to secure peace to himself this young girl } left side of his girdle. 
must be sent from the court, or become the wife of }) Whether it was the artistical effect and grouping 
Sir John. It was after a conversation with the coun- } of the orphans that excited the king’s attention, or 
tess, in which this subject had been urged with un- } that they aroused some deeper and more powerful 
usual violence, that Charles sent for Frd@hcesca to $ feelings, certain it is that Charles lost all his careless 
come before him. gaiety the moment they appeared. The same expres- 
Never in her life had the young girl entered the } sion that had changed his face in the audience cham- 
apartments of Lady Castlemain, and it was with a } ber came over it again, and deepened into strong and 
thrill almost of terror that she received the king’s } visible emotion as Francesca slowly crossed the room, 
summons. leaving her brother by the door. 
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Oppressed, she knew not why, with a feeling of 
profound dread, as if she were about to part with 
some dear hope, Francesca approached the king, and 
bending one knee on the ermine rug at his feet, lifted 
her eyes to his face. 

‘* You sent for me, sire!” 

Charles did not answer, but his eyes were bent 
upon her upturned face earnestly, almost sternly. In 
that posture, and with her face turned toward the 
light, she seemed to arouse some feeling in his heart 
that broke through his harsh features with inexpli- 
cable force. 

“Tf the king commanded your presence here,” 
exclalmed the Countess of Castlemain, shaking the 
spaniel from her robe as she arose in violent anger, 
‘it was to chide you for contumacious conduct in his 
court—it was to order obedience in future. Arise, 
minion, in this saloon you kneel not audaciously to 
be gazed at thus!” 

Francesca turned her large eyes upon the insolent 
woman with a look of calm and modest dignity, that 
would have brought the blood to a less brazen cheek. 
She was about to arise, but the king laid his large 
hand upon her head and prevented the movement. 

‘Not yet!” he said, in a subdued and kindly voice. 
‘There was something in that face that made me 
forget why it was thou wert summoned hither. It 
was but an old memory, my lady countess, and should 
not have brought down all this storm of wrath upon 
the poor child.” 

‘Is the creature brought hither to brave and insult 
me?” exclaimed the countess. 

‘She must have a marvelous degree of courage to 
venture on that!” replied Charles, with a provoking 
smile. 

“Permit me to withdraw!” said Francesca, rising; 
‘nothing but a summons from your majesty, which 
none dare disobey, could have brought me hither!” 

“And so,” cried the countess, clenching her hand 
with rage: “‘and so the nicety of a strolling singer is 
touched by a visit to the Castlemain; his majesty 
should understand that taunt, I think.” 

“Oddsfish, my lady eountess, his majesty will soon 
be uncapable of understanding anything if this storm 
continues. Upon my soul I have almost forgotten the 
object for which you would have me send for the 
poor child.” 

‘Your highness seems to have forgotten everything 
but her face!” muttered the countess, beginning to 
feel that by this unseemly violence she was defeating 
her own object. ‘ Methinks her obstinate refusal to 
accept the marvelous good fortune offered by Sir John 
Payton should have made a deeper impression.” 

“Ay, there it is now; what, pretty one,‘can be your 
objection to the very flower and favorite of our court? 
Know you not there is scarce a lady in our kingdom 
who would not deem the offer of his hand a piece of 
rare fortune?” 

‘*T cannot so deem it!” said Francesca, quietly. 

‘* And wherefore, maiden?” 

“It is easy guessing why?” sneered the countess, 

“JT do not love Sir John,” answered Francesca, 
without giving any token that she marked the cruel 
sneer, save by her rising color. 
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“But he loves you.” 

“T think not, sire.” 

“Then why should he seek you?” 

“Nay, I cannot tell; but it is not from love, my own 
heart tells me that.” 

‘‘Oddsfish, girl; but it would be difficult guessing 
what other reason he can have.” 

‘It és difficult; I cannot account for it!” 

The king gazed earnestly upon her. 

‘So young, without friends, penniless, this refusal 
is more than strange,” he muttered. ‘‘ Why, child, 

{ do you know that it seems like mid-summer madness, 
unless indeed,” Charles paused and looked keenly in 
¢ her face, it was pale and quiet as marble: ‘unless 
indeed,” he added, impressively, ‘Cupid has been 
early with his bird bolts in another quarter!” 

Instantly that pale face was flushed to a burning 
crimson, and with his keen glance Charles saw that 
a shiver flashed like electricity through the young 
girl’s frame. The slow, downward sweep of her 
inky lashes but half concealed the fire that seemed 
melting away in her eyes. Nothing on earth could 
have been more thrilling!y beautiful than the change 
that came over her. 

She loved, that young girl, so beautiful, so rich in 
delicate feeling, how she must have loved to change 
and tremble, and show this only with the bare con- 
sciousness that her passion was guessed at. And who 
was the object of this exquisite passion? 

She had lived in his court entirely isolated and 
almost constantly in the queen’s apartments—save 
with himself and Sir John Payton she had seldom 
been known to exchange a word. Sir John Payton 
she had refused—who then could it be that had ex- 
cited the first beautiful love of a heart so young and 
pure? Who? 

The answer came to his heart with a shock that 
made it thrill as it had not done for many long years. 
His swarthy cheeks grew dark with color, and when 
he lifted his eyes they fell beneath the fierce, sneering 
glance with which the countess was regarding him. 

What a contrast those two females presented as 
¢ they stood before the monarch. The one majestic, 
nay, fierce in her imperious beauty, her white arms 
shackled wiih jewels, and folded over a bosom heav- 
ing with rage, and but half covered with the blood 
§ red folds of her velvet robe, The other, shrinking 
with sensitive shame, her slight figure swaying like 
{ a willow branch; her face, neck and hands crimson 
‘ with blushes, and every nerve in her body tremulous 
as the stem of a wild blossom. Charles, with all his 
, follies and his vices, was a man to feel this contrast 

with a sense of strong inward shame. He was deeply 
grieved at the pain he had unwittingly brought upon 
the young girl, and would have given half his king- 
dom for the power to shieid her confusion from the un- 
feminine scrutiny of the woman who stood triumphing 
over it. 

‘Some other time,” said Charles, striving in vain to 
give dignity and steadiness to his voice and manner: 
‘some other time we will talk more of this matter.” 

Francesca took these words as a dismissal, and 
casting one grateful glance at the king, she drew 
back glad to quit a scene which had been fall of 
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distress to her; but the countess stepped forward and 
laid one hand upon her shoulder, grasping it till the 
poor girl shrunk with pain. 

*Now! Your highness, now, and here, let this 





ladyship wished to see. This post was assigned to 
Guilo, whose infirmity, she supposed, would secure 
the countess against the usual eves-dropping propen- 
sities of his class. Thus it happened that the brother 


matter be settled. Why glaze over that which every ? and sister were alone in the chamber, though in a 
one about the court can see is her true reason for re- } larger room beyond some half score of pages might 
fusing Sir John? If 1am to be supplanted bya thing } have been observed loitering upon the cushioned 
like this,” and the fierce woman touched the burning } benches, and playing at various games with all the 
cheek of Francesca scornfally with the tip of her ) airs of mimic courtiers bent on ruining themselves. 
finger—‘“‘let it be proclaimed at once, as I will pro- Guilo closed the door which led to this room, and 
claim it from one end of England to the other, that } returned to the window where Francesca was sitting. 
the queen, the pure, high-minded bride who refused } But scarcely had he twined his fingers in order to 
to admit the Countess of Castlemain into her presence, ) make the first eager inquiry, when the door was flung 
has taken into her very bed chamber a low, strolling } open again, and a page ushered in with considerable 
singer, whom she fosters and fondles, knowing her } ceremony Sir John Payton and a young female, who 
to be the minion of her royal husband. It will speak § from her changing color and eager glances from ob- 
well for the queen—it will exalt the royalty of Eng- $ ject to object, seemed but little accustomed to the 
land in the eyes of the nation.” luxurious elegance that surrounded her. 

Tt will seal the infamy of the lip that utters it!” said § When Francesca saw the young baronet she started 
Charles, turning sternly upon the countess. ‘ Peace, { up surprised and aghast. Her first impulse was to rush 
madam, or you never see my face again!” from the room, for in the state of high nervous excite- 

‘Perhaps not!’ replied the countess, insolently; ; ment that shook her frame, she beheld the handsome 
‘but in that case all England shall see the very plea- { noble with absolute terror. But there was no method 
sant and touching letters with which it has been your ( by which she could leave the chamber without pre- 
majesty’s pleasure to address me in times gone by.” , senting herself before Sir John, and what was worse, 

Charles bit his lip till it grew white beneath the ¢ drawing the attention from all the malapert pages in 
pressure of his teeth. When from very pain he was ? the ante-chamber to her discomposure. Struck with 
forced to unlock his hold, an epithet of blistering ; this thought, she shrunk back into the deep embra- 
scorn broke from him, and he turned toward Fran- ; sure; and Guilo, who saw her terror, let a few waves 
cesca. The poor girl stood perfectly motionless, } of the silken drapery fall lower down, thus offering 
frozen, as it were, into marble by the world of in- greater chance of concealment for her person. Sir 
famy that had been opened to her through the lips of John, who had paused near the entrance, and was 

, 
; 





that hardened woman. Her cheeks but a moment } addressing his companion in a low voice, now turned 
before so full of fire, were now cold and deathly } his attention to Guilo, and beckoned him forward 
white—her lips were parted as in terror, and her} with a smile. With one of those signs rendered easy 
hands fell helplessly downward. She uttered no by his familiarity with the household, he inquired if 
word—she forgot that it was the king whe stood } any one was with the countess. 
before her, but turned and walked from the room.$ Guilo answered that the king was within. Sir John 
Guilo had been watching the scene. His quick $ looked greatly pleased, and turning to his companion 
eye detected much that was sealed to his hearing. ; spoke a few rapid words, which brought the bright 
You might have seen his face kindle when Fran- § blood to her cheek, and were uttered in his usual 
cesca grew animated, and when she turned white ; tone, for poor Guilo’s infirmity rendered all caution 
with anguish, he too became pallid as a corpse. ( unnecessary; and the young courtier was quite un- 
Once, and only once he moved from his staticn by ‘ conscious of Francesca’s presence. 
the door, that was when the countess laid her hand: But Francesca, amid all her agitation, heard the 
upon Francesca’s shoulder. At that moment Guilo ¢ words that brought the blood so warmly into the 
stepped forward with a low cry, and half drew the : young countrywoman’s cheek, and her heart sick- 
poinard from his girdle, but the woman instantly anes within her at the treacherous tenderness they 
undid her grasp, and Guilo thrust back his poinard $ expressed. It was another weave of the vicious life 





in its sheath unseen by the persons whose move- } that surrounded her. She began to feel as if her own 
ments had so excited him. 

Francesca’s eyes fell upon her brother as she pas- 
sed through the door. She reached forth her hand 
with a warm smile, and leaning upon him for sup- 
port, passed into the ante-room. Here, however, 
Francesca’s strength gave way: she had only power 
to reach the embrasure of a window, where she sat 
down, breathing hard, and making a vain effort to 
collect her thoughts. Guilo stood by her wondering 
at this strange agitation, for to him it seemed with- 
out adequate cause. The ante-room opening directly 
upon the saloon most used by the countess, was gene- 
rally occupied only by a single page, stationed there 
to announce the approach of those persons whom her 


¢ high nature were withering and contaminated by the 


untruth of others. The very air of the court seemed 
weighed down with moral contagion. To her ex- 
cited ideas the lowest hedge in England, with pure, 
wild blossoms around, and the pure breath of Heaven 
above, seemed preferable to her palace life. 

But a slight rustling of the window drapery as the 
young girl shrunk closer behind it, was the only 
warning given to Sir John that a sickened and in- 
dignant heart was beating so near; and he was too 
completely occupied with his companion to notice 
the faint sound. He took the young countrywoman’s 
hand in his, and almost bent his lips upon it, but 
seeing that Guilo regarded him with a sharp and 
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earnest look, he merely bent over the little hand, , do believe me it is for your good, and to serve Lord 
and with the color in his cheek slightly deepening, § Bowdon that I come hither at all; no one else could 
motioned the page to announce his presence to the § bring me but this silken courtier. I know his hollow- 
countess, ness—I know, better even than you do, all his plans 

Guilo flung open the door leading to the saloon, § regarding you. Will you not trust me?—does this 
and made his usual signal. After a moment he drew § great palace contain so many honest friends that you 
back, and Sir John passed in, leaving the female be- ; can cast aside a real desire to love and serve you so 
hind in the ante-room. readily?” 

At first Eunice Bruce was occupied by a curious ‘‘ Alas—alas, we have no friends here; no home any 
examination of the room. The heavy gilded cor- § where,” exclaimed Francesca, clasping her hands, 
nices—the rich hangings—the pictures, glowing in (and overcome by the sense of her utter loneliness 
their princely frames, seemed to bewilder and delight { unconsciously aroused by the offered kindness of a 
her. She pressed her dainty foot upon the carpet, ¢ stranger. 
seemingly rather doubtful if it were not wood-moss ‘At Bowdon all were your friends, from the highest 
and wild blossoms that she trod upon. She sunk her ¢ to the lowest,’ answered Eunice, taking Francesca’s 
dimpled little hand into the velvet cushions; and once g now unresisting hand. ‘Why did you leave those 
or twice, as she cast her eyes upon some of the pic- { who loved you so much?” 
tures, you could see the rosy glow of a blush float ‘“Why—why, alas!” cried Francesca, and the tears 
over her neck and face. At length she seemed beset } streamed down her cheeks. ‘‘ We fied from our own 
with a feminine desire to examine the window dra- } hearts—we fled from the shadow of evil to meet its 
pery, and approaching the embrasure where Fran- } substance here. Oh, madam, madam, if you knew 
cesca stood, gathered up the masses of glowing silk } what has been said to me this day, and yonder in the 
in her hand, but started back with a faint exclamation $ very presence of an English monarch. You might 
on finding that she stood face to face with a stranger. § well ask me why we fled from Bowdon, my poor 

For one moment the two young creatures brought § brother and I. Oh! would to Heaven we had never 
so strangely together, stood gazing at each other. left it, or died before we come hither—hither in this 

! 











Francesca startled and pale—Eunice all in a glow § stately charnel house, where I must prepare and wed 
of confusion, and blushing crimson to the temples. § the man my very soul loathes, or be branded before 
This natural embarrassment gave way directly to an § the world—the world where Lord Bowdon lives—as a 
expression of mingled pleasure, doubt and surprise. $ thing such—such as any woman would blush to name, 
She looked from Guilo to the young girl, and again ¢ save that one in yonder.” 

at the youth, as if running over some idea rapidly in{ Francesca spoke with vehemence, her eyes spark- 
her mind that already trembled on her lips. She had { led, and her cheeks burned beneath the tears that 
often heard the domestics at Bowdon describe the { drenched them. 

singular beauty of these orphans—their striking re- **And have they urged you thus?” cried Eunice, 
semblance to each other, and the attachment that ex- ; with generous indignation. ‘“ Would they force you 

; 


a 


isted between them. You could see by the changing { to this union?” 

of her face that doubt with regard to their identity ‘“Worse—oh! how much worse!” answered Fran- 

was fast resolving itself into conviction, that some ; cesca. 

generous and impulsive resolve was entering her “One word, a single question, dear, young lady, 

warm, little heart. not for myself, but for one who loves you as well, 
“Are you? I am sure you are Francesca, the } nay, better than a sister. Say to me in words, is this 

orphan—the young lady who was shipwrecked at } marriage with Sir John so very bitter, could you not 

Bowdon?” said the kind-hearted little woman, and } think of it with some degree of content?” 





she began to tremble with the eager delight of her ‘Listen to me and you shall hear,”’ said Francesca, 
discovery. “If you are the same—if indeed this § checking her tears and speaking with firm emphasis. 
handsome youth is your brother—speak to me—trust § “When you saw me—aye, before—I had made my re- 
me. Indeed you may—I am your friend—I know § solve. You see my brother—my poor, poor Guilo— 
Lord Bowdon—we were playmates together—I saw § young as I am—so helpless, and—oh, Heavens! how 
him only yesterday.” § dear. Once, it is not many months since, I sat by the 
Eunice had spoken all this very rapidly, and as it boy, and saw him at my feet perishing from lack of 
were in a single breath. She looked eagerly at Guilo ¢ food—pale, trembling, his mouth parched—his limbs 
and smiled. She turned to Francesca and smiled still, strengthless. Wehad no shelter, no home, no bread 
but tears, eager,bright tears sprang to her eyes, and { —I would have given the last pulse in my heart for a 
seizing the young girl’s hand, she pressed it warmly § single crust of food to save Guilo. That time a poor 
to her lips. woman gave us nourishment and a roof, but the same 
Yesterday,” faltered Francesca, and a glow came { want came again. We were wanderers on the earth 
to her marble cheek, but it faded instantly away, and {—two children whom the storm had cast upon a 
withdrawing her hand from Eunice, she added in a } strange shore. One day we sat beneath a hedge— 
cold and changed voice, ‘but you came here, madam, ; Guilo and I—within sight of London. We were hun- 
with Sir John Payton!” gry, but a cup of cold water was all that the world 
Eunice seemed greatly dissatisfied. had to give us. Faint and weary, I turned to Guilo 
“I know—I know,” she said, eagerly, “and here } and laid his head in my lap, hoping, almost praying 
is no time or place to tell you how it chanced. But } that we might perish there and then. Strength, hope 
15* 
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’ youth, all were swallowed up, we only asked to die. 
From that hedge we were brought hither to this home 
of kings! Can you think what the change was to us? 
Can you dream how my poor heart glowed and swel- 
led with grateful feelings to those who had brought 
back life to the heart, strength to the limbs of my poor 
Guilo? It was not gratitude but worship that I felt 
for the queen, the king, all ‘tbat had scattered a portion 
of their golden sunshine on the head of my gentle 
brother. For a time all here, that seems so bright to 
you, was beautiful to me. My brother no longer 
turned his hungry gaze upon me, as I sat with his 
head on my lap, he was happy, and I——” 

“Wert happy also, until Sir John Payton came 
with his mischievous proposals,” said Eunice, as sae 
saw that the young girl hesitated. 

‘¢ You see my brother, his eyes are bright, his cheek 
is warm with health. Can you imagine how terrible 
it must be to drag him hence te wander over the earth 
again to be athirst, hungry, shelterless? Well, think 
of this, and then say if 1 do not loathe the thought of a 
union with Sir John, for rather than wed him—rather 
than yield my fame to the lips of yonder woman—I 
and Guilo go forth on the morrow—forth upon the 
wide world to suffer, perchance to die!” 

Francesca ceased speaking, her hands were clasped, 





and witha gush of grateful tears she bent forward and 
leaned her face upon Eunice’s shoulder. Instantly 
the white arm of Eunice Bruce was flung around the 
weeping girl, and, drawing her close to a bosom now 
swelling with generous pleasure, the Puritan’s wife 
bent her rosy mouth and whispered, ‘oh, Lord Bow- 
don will love his playmate the better for having held 
you thus!” 

Eunice knew that it was wrong in her to say this, 
bound in faith as Lord Bowdon was to another—but, 
for her life, she could not have kept the words back; 
nor, we much fear, did she experience proper pru- 
dence when she felt the warm blood swelling and 
glowing over the cheek her lips pressed while she 
breathed the imprudent words. 

Francesca rose from the embrace of her new friend, 
for with her pure and lofty nature she could have no 
doubt of kindness natural and generous as that dis- 
played by Eunice Bruce. 

* You will go with us to Bethna!” said Eunice, not 
quite removing her arm. 

‘* Yes, we will go! wherever it is: Guilo and I will 
be grateful and content; to-night I must explain all to 
my brother. Until nowI have kept this cause of sor- 
row from his knowledge. Thank God, and thanks— 
oh! many thanks to you—he will not be required to 


her head drooped downward, and large tears rolled $ starve and suffer for me again.” 


slowly over her cheek. Eunice began to sob, her 


“Now,” said Eunice, remembering how brief was 


hands trembled while she gathered the cold fingers of } the time that might be allowed her. ‘It is settled that 
Francesca between them, as if she were determined $ you leave this place. But how shall we manage to 
to impart some of her own bounding hopes to the 3 get you both away? Were you ever in London?” 
orphan. “Never!” 

‘“Yes—go,” she said, “leave this place: run away “That is unfortunate; but you and Guilo there can 
from Sir John, the king, everybody here. It is the } manage to leave the palace almost any time.” 
easiest way, and just the very best thing to be done; ‘* Yes, we are allowed much freedom: nearly every 
but as for hedges and hunger, the wide world, and ; evening we pass together.” 
all that—why is there no place like Bethna in Great; ‘There is no one here whom you will grieve for, 
Britain? Is not John Bruce a man of substance, 3 I dare say?” 
without chick or child to share it with? Am not I,3 “The queen has ever been kind, more than kind 
Eunice Bruce, held of some consequence both at ? till this unfortunate proposal of Sir John’s. She is not 
Bethna and at Bowdon? Come and live with ms less generous now, but thinks that I feel too keenly 
the old house is so large that John and I get lost in it. ; obstinate and ungrateful. She is not happy—this 
Besides you will be so useful; John is fond of music, } good queen—and it will go against my heart to leave 
and if you could manage to teach that lute of yours a } her as I must.” 
few psalm tunes for him when he happens to be in > ‘She is good—she is generous—why not tell her 
the house, and would not be put out at a habit he has } the truth?” said Eunice. 
of singing through the nose—he got it in old Noll’s Francesca mused a moment, and answered with a 
army, nothing could be more delightful. Then there ; beaming eye. 
is the beautiful boy—what could have happened better * And so I will, for no one ever trusted Catharine 
than his not being able to hear or talk! He will not$ in vain. I will tell her of the language use.) by yon- 
tire of long prayers in the morning, nor put John out } der woman—nay, not all—that I could not bring my 
by asking questions and yawning as I do sometimes § tongue to utter, but the good queen shall know that I 
when the good man reads a homily with twelve heads § do not abandon my post without just cause.” 
in the old hall. Now the idea has come into my brain,{ “That is well,” answered Eunice; ‘now listen, 
it seems wonderful that we have ever got along at } to-morrow night there is a moon, I believe. Between 
Bethna without you.” nine and ten come with Guilo to the nearest point 

While Eunice was thus talking herself out of breath, { upon the river. John will be there with some sort of 
and urging the most generous hospitality upon a person water-cratt—and I, yes, I will come also, for if any 
whom she had never seen before, Francesca felt all } thing should happen wrong the poor, dear man might 





her reserve yield to the pure warmth of kindness so } not know exactly how to manage without me; be- 
evidently sincere and earnest. Her cold fingers grew 2 sides I don’t think he ever ran away with a young 
. lady in his life!” 

“We will be punctual,” said Francesca, smiling in 
spite of her anxiety. 


animated, and clasped the plump hands that gave them 
a cheering shake now and then, as Eunice became 3 
more and more earnest. Her heavy eyes brightened, 
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“Hush!” answered Eunice, lifting her finger, 
“there seems to be some stir near the door. I am 
to have an audience with the great folks in yonder, 
you must know, and Sir John may come forth at any 
moment; let the curtain drop a little more thus, ha!” 

That instant the door opened, and Sir John Payton 
looked eagerly round for Eunice, who went forward 
to meet him with a bright look and free step as when 
she was gathering roses in the grounds of Bowdon in 
her joy, the excitement of her interview with Fran- 
cesca had suppressed all timidity. 

The baronet spoke a few words it would seem of 
encouragement to the pretty dame, and they passed 
into the saloon together. 

A few minutes after the king came out, evidently 
somewhat restored to his good humor; as he passed 
Guilo the monarch paused, laid his hand caressingly 
on the boy’s head, and seemed as if he would have 
spoken had he possessed the means of making him- 
self understood. But after looking earnestly into the 
young face, he passed on with a more thoughtful 
shade of countenance. 

A little time after this Francesca stole away making 
a sign for Guilo to seek her apartments that evening. 
The lad had not watched long at his post when the 
door opened again and forth came the young baronet, 
leading Eunice by the hand. He seemed in high 
spirits, and Eunice was smiling, but around her pretty 
mouth there lay an expression that was not all mirth, 
some deeper feeling now and then flitted across the 
sunshine of her merry features. 

No word passed between the two till they had 
passed both ante-chambers, and were on their way 
out of the palace. 

“Now,” said Sir John, in a soft and persuasive 
voice, “your husband is secure of his home, fair 
dame. This kind office have we performed in his 
behalf. The king’s own word has been pledged.” 

“Yes,” answered Eunice, with a mischievous 
laugh—‘‘his majesty for so ill-favored a man is in 
sooth very gracious; only methinks he presses the 
hand somewhat longer when he raises one from her 
knee than is absolutely necessary.” 

“Indeed!” said Sir John, in a tone that brightened 
the roguish twinkle in her tormentor’s eye, ‘1 ob- 
served nothing of it!” 

‘Nay, it was not likely, but I do believe my poor 
fingers are crimson now from the care his majesty 
took to raise me safely from his feet.” 

‘“Well, pretty dame, you will not need to seek the 
presence again, so his highness will have no further 
opportunity to exercise his gallantry.” 

‘“‘Nay, but the court is a beautiful place—and the 
king, his eyes now are like eagles; and his hair—if 
he would but cast aside that awkward peruke—I dare 
say is black as a raven’s wing to match the eyes— 
besides it seems to me that a king cannot well be 














ugly. Are you quite sure, Sir John, that Bethna is 
safe from the spoiler, and that it may not be needful 
for us to see his majesty again?” 

‘Quite sure,” answered Sir John, drily. 

‘But if it should chance that anything is wanting 
to satisfy John Bruce, I should much prefer when we 
go to the palace again, that your proud lady should 
not be there watchi ery look with her great, 
flashing eyes. It ie: all the pleasure of an 
audience—indeed it does, Sir John!” 

‘And perhaps you would prefer that I too should 
be absent,” answered Sir John, in a tone of jealous 


rage. 

“Oh, if you could manage that now!” replied 
Eunice, in a tone of the most innocent simplicity. 

Sir John shut his teeth hard, muttering between 
them—‘ the little imp, who would have thought one 
interview would have done this?” 

Eunice heard the sound, and guessed in her heart 
how complimentary the words might be, but this only 
induced a little inward laugh and a sly glance at Sir 
John’s clouded brow, that she was very careful he 
did not encounter. 

It is not our purpose to relate the conversation that 
passed between the two during their passage over the 
river, but when they parted at her lodgings Eunice 
Bruce was very serious, and seemed to have been 
talking to some effect, for as Sir John relinquished 
her hand, he said— 

*To-morrow you shall be convinced that I wed 
this maiden but to obtain that power and wealth 
which shall leave no wish ungratified to the object 
of my real love. Though it is cruel, Eunice, that 
your shrewish suspicion should drive me to this 
pass.” 

“Well, to-morrow let it be, or at once will I put 
an end to all this fine talk,’ answered Eunice. 

‘But remember in doing this I place honor, nay, 
perchance life, in your hands!” 

“ Your honor is safe with me as my own, Sir John 
Payton—your life, may it yet be a bright and happy 
one. At any rate in trusting Eunice Bruce you shall 
suffer nothing.” 

There was feeling and unmistakeable sincerity in 
the little dame’s reply, it absolutely seemed as if tears 
trembled in her voice. 

‘J will trust you with everything,’ answered Sir 
John, well pleased to find that she had at length been 
brought to speak earnestly. ‘To-morrow shall you 
know all the reasons of interest—for as I live, sweet 
dame, my heart is all yours—which have induced my 
proposal to this young Italian.” 

“Then till to-morrow, good night,” was the reply, 
and Eunice passed through the door which a grave 
looking serving man held open for her. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Ox! weep not when the young depart; 
Death is in mercy given— 








WEEP NOT. 


Before the world corrodes the heart 
God calls them up to Heaven. Cc. A. 


EDWIN GRAY. 





BY G. V. MAXHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


Yon mansion teems with legends for the heart, 

Her lingering footsteps stays 

Upon that threshold stone. 

* * #* * She whose hand had made 

That spot so beautiful with woven shade 

And aromatic shrubs and flowers.—L. H. Sicourney. 


ELVERTON HOMESTEAD. 


THERE, away through the brown twilight it stands, 
calm and beautiful. It still looks as in the days of 
yore, when oft upon its sunny threshold sat the gay- 
hearted young girl, Ida Elverton, with Edwin Gray, 
the playmate of her happy youth. How often they 
came out on the old porch to look up at the evening 
sky and read their mingled destinies in each deep 
and silent star, which, in their fancies, they deemed 
to be the golden symbols of that talismanic language 
which the angels of their youth had written upon the 
sibylline page of the Heavens. Oh, it wouldhave done 
your soul good, if you could but have overheard their 
childish talk, as they sat there upon that threshold 
stone, weaving the woof of coming destiny, in bright 
golden thread, dyed by the gorgeous fancy of fervid 
youth. But the grim wizard Time, who withan iron 
pen is writing down continually the sad, strange his- 
tory of each human heart, has since recorded a far 
different tale trom that which they were wont to 
read upon the star-checkered page of God’s broad 
and silent sky. There is a strange, thrilling charm 
lingering about each silent star, as it comes out upon 
the wall of Heaven, and bares its burning breast to 
mortal gaze. Like a talisman, it summons from the 
sepulchre of the buried past, all blessed memories, 
pressed therein like flowers within a book. Like a 
torch-lamp, it swings within the dim door of our for- 
getfulness, recalling to the dull solitude of the pre- 
sent, the forms of beloved ones, whose music tones in 
other days were wont to mingle in our hearts wor- 
ship around the hearth-stone of the affections. Like 
the gushing poetry of eloquence it fills the heart with 
dreams of inspiration—with high and noble impulses, 
giving ita strange longing for a brighter and more 
glorious sphere than that which is within these walls 
of earth. I too, in my youthful fancy, once diddeem 
the golden stars to be a band of angels, wandering in 
the flowery fields of Paradise, and my young heart 
leaped to go and rove with them. 

And there at the right of the old house, do you not 
see that orchard stretching far away through the even- 
ing mist, like a pleasant memory through the heart 
of sorrow? That old orchard teems with associa- 
tions such as even now doth warm the chilled heart’s 
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recollections—those golden types of a happy boy- 
hood, I am once more the truant, stealing away from 
my parents sight, to sport in the deep, cool shade of 
those rough old trees. Oh, how often in the May-day 
of my youth have I sported beneath those broad, shel- 
tering branches. How often behind each high old 
trunk have I played the guileless game of hide and 
seek; and oh! how often there have I heard the ring- 
ing laugh of girlhood, of Ida Elverton, the fairy ge- 
nius of that sylvan play-ground, quivering upon the 
blue air and through this heart like the pleasant carol 
of a singing bird, or: 

“ Like golden ripples, hastening to the land, 

To wreck their freight of sunshine on the strand.” 

And in the very heart of yon old orchard—you can 
see it even now, towering above all the rest—stands 
the dear russet apple tree, which in after years was 
the trysting place of Edwin andIda. There are still 
the remains of a rude seat beneath its shade, while 
on its rough, worm-eaten bark are visible the initials 
—E. G., I. E., engraved long—long years ago. Al- 
most across the gnarled roots of that old tree leaps a 
foamy brooklet, which even in the summer time has 
a pleasant song for every wanton clover blossom that 
bends to kiss its sparkling wave. On its green banks 
used to bloom the blue daisy and the yellow butter- 
cup; and how often has the cunning Ida plucked 
one golden blossom to test its virtue upon this chin 
of mine, which e’er was smooth and soft as velvet. 

Time has flown since. And days, and months, and 
years, like flakes of snow, had fallen upon the illimi- 
table bosom of the ocean of rest, and had melted 
away and were no more. But they had brought a 
change, deep and glorious, to the youthful hearts of 
Edwin and Ida, Their youth had assumed the deeper 
flush of ripening age, and they were no more the 
unthinking play-mates sporting amid the golden sha- 
dows of life’s summer day. But still the golden bow 
of hope, with its thousand airy tints of light and joy, 
spanned the misty ocean of the coming future. 

Edwin and Ida were lovers. Time, who findeth 
out the measure of all things, had fully demonstrated 
it, and sometime Elverton Homestead wasto be made 
glad with their bridal scene, which was a thought 
dearly cherished by both. Beneath that trysting tree, 
in the stilly night, years ago, they had met to part 
awhile, and then the murmur of their troth-plight 
went up to the thick stars like a benison from the 
heart of joy. 

Edwin, like too many of our young men at the 
present day, had a desire totry his fortune in the city. 
Yet there was little need of this, for his faifer was 
wealthy for a farmer, and he aronly son. From the 


blood, sending the ruddy flush of youth to this with- } infancy of Edwin it had been a dearly cherished wish 
ered brow of mine. As I recall those glorious old } of Farmer Gray, that after he should have been called 
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to his fathers, this, the only scion of a long and 
honest stock, should take the old homestead, and till 
its broad and fertile lands—which he himself had 
tilled from boyhood, and which his fathers had cleared 
from the wild, wild wilderness, and made to bloom 
like a garden. It was a bitter thought for him to 
think that his good old farm should pass away into 
other, and perchance less careful hands. 

In this land of industry and enterprise, our youth 
can never bide their time. Their feverish pulse and 
restless hearts are ever dragging the anchor of fate. 
They hear continually the hurrying to and fro in the 
mighty shock of action, and they grow eager to min- 
gle in the strife. With hearts light and buoyant, but 
unskilled, they launch forth into the rolling current, 
and are soon lost amid the countless fleets of human 
life—all hurrying to one predestined end. Yet it is 
strange, very strange, that those who were born and 
have been bred in the country, should be so eager to 
seek our great and crowded marts. Young men, you 
who till the fertile valleys and the verdant hills of 
New England, oh, leave not your cottage home for 
the alluring temptations of the great city. You are 
now earth’s noblemen, and your strong hearts send 
forth the vigorous pulse of ruddy life, but when yow 
leave the spade and the ploughshare, and wend your 
way toward the city, oh, think that you are on the 
last earthly journey—on the homeward road that leads 
to death. Behind the thronged counters, and in the 
dull work-shops of the town, lingers a dread malaria 
—and the dense, impure atmosphere of her crowded 
streets, to you, accustomed from birth to breathe the 
pure air of the country, will prove far worse than the 
horrid simoon of the burning desert. 

At the age of eighteen Edwin Gray went to Boston, 
and entered a counting-house. I left home about the 
same time, and heard no more from him, save two or 
three random letters, until nearly three years after, 
when on my return to our native town of Rhode 
Island I passed through the city of Boston. 





CHAPTER Il. 


And lo! even like a giant wight 

Slumbering his battle toils away, 

The sleep-locked city, gleaming bright 

With many a dazzling ray, 

Lies stretched in vastness at my feet ; 
Voiceless the chamber and the street, 

And echoless the hall ;— 

Had death uplift his bony hand 

And smote all living in the land, 

Nodeeper quiet could fall —Wm. MoTHERWELL. 


MIDNIGHT IN THE CITY. 

Nicut and I were in the great city; and the pointed 
hands upon the dial-plates of time had already told 
the advent of that dim and shadowy hour, which like 
the branch of some mighty river, parts our to-days 
and yesterdays. 

Not a sound of life was upon that midnight air. 
Silence, deep and terrible as death, had laid its iron 
fingers upon the pulsegof the great heart—those hun- 
dred streets, which but a few short hours before were 
heaving beneath the mighty tramp of the struggling 





tides of existence; and not one sight or sound that 
told of life or motion was abroad, save the lengthened 
shadow and the measursd foot-beat of each stealthy 
watchman, as he walked his stated round. Boston, 
with all its homes of joy and grief, lay wrapped in 
solemn slumber, as an army on the tented field, sleep- 
ing away the weary bivouac and the toil of battle; 
while the pointed spi many a gilded fane, arose 
toward Heaven from the solemn gloom, like 
silent prayers from hearts of sorrow. 

I was wending my way undisturbed toward my 
boarding-house on Pear! street, when suddenly a light 
broke upon my view, gleaming for a moment like a 
twinkling star ina stormy sky, and then growing dim, 
until it was almost undiscernible in the pervading 
gloom. Curiosity prompted me to enter the building 
where it led. I stood in along, narrow passage. The 
passage was untenanted, but through the distant space 
and gloom, came the low tone of eager voices, like 
the hoarse ripple of a far off stream. At the end of 
the passage I reached a short flight of stairs, at the 
head of this was a broad door standing ajar; and 
this being thrown open at the sound of my steps, I 
entered what I saw at once to be a gaming saloon. 
Were you ever in one?—if not, I pray you never 
enter one. The room was large, very large; and bril- 
liantly lighted with myriads of silver lamps, that 
swung from the arched ceiling above, like stars in 
the blue firmament. Oh, 1t was a glorious scene with- 
in that room—a scene of gilded sin, and as it burst 
upon my vision with all its trappings of glittering 
wealth, it seemed like a dream of vanity playing on 
the fancy, and I almost deemed it such. 

It contained all the implements of gaming, and its 
card and billiard tables were trimmed with crimson 
velvet and gold lace, which contrasted strongly, nay, 
almost fearfully, with the dark, solemn drapery, in 
which the room was hung. Had it not been for the 
costly carpets, the rich divans, the hundred founts of 
light, and the low, deep whisper, or the hoarse laugh of 
the devotees worshipping there, I could have deemed 
that dark drapery but the solemn weeds of mourning, 
and that room, teeming with liquid light, like the room 
of death. 

The inmates of the apartment were mostly young 
men, though some of them had the appearance of 
being old in vice, while others seemed but as novices, 
who had just bent the knee for the first time, at the 
gilded altar of chance—the meelstrom of human pas- 
sion, which swallows up all the higher and nobler 
impulses of God’s immortal mind. This room, as I 
afterwards learned, was one of the largest gaming 
hells in Boston; but at the time in which I entered, 
there were not many playing, but mostly spectators. 
At the farther end of the room, I noticed a couple by 
themselves, wholly unregarded by the other occu- 
pants. Asall the other tables were crowded, I thought 
that I would cross over and watch the progress of 
this game. 

“‘ This shall be my last game unless I win, for I 
have already lost nearly one hundred dollars this 
evening, and shall soon lose all if I continue playing, 
and there is no change of fortune. By Heaven! I 
will not go forth from this room penniless—a beggar 
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—this room where I have buried the fond hopes of 
my youth, and the hard earnings of long—long years 
of toil and abstinence. Oh, my God! the thought of 
this, and the memory of those days—the memory of 
that dear mother who, at the parting hour stood upon 
the threshold of my home, and said in tearful tones— 
‘Edwin, beware of evil company’—and the memory 
of her, the Ida of my youthful love—she whom I 
pressed to this panting condi whispered, ‘ I shall 
come again’—oh, this thought of beggary, and those 
dear memories of home, ring within my heated brain 
like a funeral bell that tells of death—I shall see that 
home again ah, nevergore !” 

‘‘Ha—ha—ha! rather a faint hearted crow that to 
come from the throat of a crack game-cock. Why 
man, take courage, and your luck will come again 
byand bye. Don’t you remember that favorite saying 
of mine, which is: ‘A faint heart never won a fair 
lady’—just keep that in view, and you will succeed 
well enough.” 

The voice of the first speaker thrilled me strangely. 


GRAY. 
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throwing them upon the table. As he ceased speak- 
ing there was an expression to his countenance that 
was indeed fearful, and I trembled for the result. But 
his reckless antagonist seemed not to heed this sudden 
outbreak of passion, for he was too familiar with such 
scenes to be the least unnerved by them. The game 
was soon finished, and as I had expected, Edwin 
lost. 

Oh! 1 shall never forget the issue of that awful 
game—even now it stares me to agony! Its victim 
sat for a moment still as death—but the steady, sullen 
glare of his red eye-balls, burnt to the soul. There 
was something so terrible upon that broad furrowed 
face—not the wild expression of madness, nor of 
insanity, but something so full of loneliness, and un- 
utterable despair, that even that iron-hearted antago- 

$ nist started back in horror. Oh! as I looked upon 
that vivid scene of human misery, cold, beaded drops 
of sweat stood out upon my brow, and the hot life- 
pulse quivered up to my brain swift as lightning, 
while in that great room, the beat of my heart was 


Its author could not have been more than one and ¢ audible. But now there was to comea swift changing 
twenty years of age, yet upon his flushed brow nes- $ sceng in the play of that night’s drama. 
tled many a deep wrinkle, that told of carking pas-¢ There was the sudden flash of a polished barrel—a 
sion and a stormy breast—of the fiery wine-cup—of < sharp click, and a convulsive throw of the arm up- 
the midnight revel and of the gaming-table, where ward, and the muzzle of that deadly weapon bore 
the heart’s blood becomes cold and curdled, in the ; upon the brain of Edwin Gray. Then, and not till 
continued excitement of hope and fear, and starts to § then, did his horrid purpose burst upon my mind, and 
and fro, not like the steady pulse of a strong man, but § with a wild, eager grasp I clutched that upraised 
like the fitful start of a dying flame. arm, but ere I could bear it from its fatal position, a 
As I drew near the table at which he hear I recog- ( gushing flame of fire—a ringing noise was in that 
nized in that flushed face, the once noble features of } room, and before it had died away, upon that tufted 





him—of Edwin Gray—the companion of many a 
happy hour—the playmate of my boyhood. The re- 
cognition crashed through my brain like the sudden 
shock of a thunderbolt quivering through a stormy 
sky. 

It was evident that Edwin did not recognize me, 
and at that time, perhaps, it was for the best that he 
did not. I went behind where he sat, and looking 
over his shoulder, watched the progress of the game, 
which was loo, a simple game, but in the manage- 
ment of which askilful player can take a great ad- 
vantage by what is called “sleight of hand.” Isoon 
perceived that Edwin must be the loser, for his an- 
tagonist, calm and collected, played with that con- 
summate address characteristic of the perfect gambler, 
while my friend, powerfully excited and all of a 
tremor, played poorly and carelessly for one who was 
not a novice. 

* Lost!” exclaimed Edwin, impetuously springing 
from his seat—“ but thank Heaven, it shall be the 
last!” 

‘Oh, no! don’t give it up yet. Let us try another 
hand, and I am sure your luck will prove better. 1 
will give you a great chance this time. I will give 
you odds—two to one—now, that is fair, come.” 

Edwin hesitated for a moment, and then set himself 
down again at the fatal board. My heart prompted 
me to urge him to play no more, but I did not dare 
to, for fear that he would recognize me, and I did 
not wish for recognition until the coming morrow. 

‘Here are five dollars, and they are the last that I 
possess !’? he exclaimed, in a suppressed voice, 


floor lay the form of a human being. 





CHAPTER III. 


——What I most prize in woman 

Is her affection, not her intellect; 

The world of the affections is thy world. 

In that stillness 

Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 

Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature, 
But burns as brightly in a gipsy camp 

As ina palace hall_—Hznry W. LoncrELLow. 


THE LAST SCENE. 





Years had passed away, and still there was no 
change in the heart of Ida Elverton. The holy flame 
of love burnt as bright and pure, as when she and 
Edwin Gray parted beneath yon old trysting tree. 
Time can change all things beside a woman’s love, 
and that is based upon adamant—something which no 
lapse of time, nor change of circumstances, nor life 
nor death can dissolve. The love of such a heart as 
beat in the breast of Ida Elverton is something infi- 
nitely better and more glorious to win, than the great- 
est laurels ever yet won by human being upon the 
fitful field of a nation’s honor, for they will surely fade 
and pass away, but such love endureth forever. Its 
province is alike the kingly palace and the thatched 
cottage. Its holy flame burns as brightly beside 
the truckle bed of the dying peasant, as beside the 
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VOICES FROM FLOWERS.-—HOPE. 











royal purple couch of earth’s proudest monarch. It , his wish to be buried at home, in the quiet little grave- 
believes all things—hopes all things—and endures all : yard of R ; 
things without resistance, and goes not away—no, There was a strange light in the still fountain of the 
never. And now this queenly Ida was summoned to § eye—a flush upon the cheek—a hoarse cough, that 
the death-bed. told of consumption and of no human aid—and he 
* £# ¢ * *# @# # * was prepared to die. And now we were all gath- 
Come with me awhile to the old homestead of Far- ‘ ered in this old homestead, friends, kindred and all 
mer Gray, for there ended the last scene in this hum- { around the bed of one whose lamp of light flickered 
ble tale—the self-made outcast had been welcomed ¢{ dimly to and fro, and Who, ere another morn would 
home. Itis but a little way from here; a stone’s { come, with its pleasant sun and singing birds, was 
throw, for its broad fields border on those of Elverton { to be upon his homeward journey to the land of spirits. 
Farm, and were it not for this dull evening mist, we ‘¢ Dear friends! raise me for a moment,” he cried, 
could almost see its great chimneys even now. Oh, § «just a moment, that I may look through this uncur- 
as I approach that old house, my heart grows eloquent ? tained window once more, up to God’s broad and 
with thronging memories of the good olden time. (silent sky. Ida, take this palsied hand of mine, and 
Now I can truly paint the last seene—the last scene let us look together, as we used to in oiher and better 
in the fitful life of Edwin Gray. I remember that ¢ 


days. Come, Ida—look !” 
dying scene as thongh it were but yester-night. : 





These were the last words of Edwin Gray—the 
We left Edwin Gray quivering upon the tufted ‘ next moment and Ida pressed a pulseless hand—a 
floor of that gaming-hell in Boston; but that was not$lumpofclay. * * * * oe tl 
the death-quiver—the ball merely grazed the left Ida Elverton still dwells here in the house of her 
temple, stunning him, but no more. And now he had } childhood, and ever at the still hour of eventide, when 
been borne from the noise and din of the great city, § the nightingale trills forth its plaintive song, she goes 
to die in peace amid the pleasant relics of his boy- to wander in yon quiet home of the dead; for there, 
hood, and at the home of his father’s, for he knew beneath the shade of a weeping willow, is the Mecca 
that he could live but a little while longer, and it was ¢ of her buried hopes. 
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BY MRS. JOSEPH 





A woman ty love is the love of flowers, 
With their soft and rich perfume, 
’T is a graceful task to rear and guard 
Young plants as they bud and bloom; 
And flowers can speak as in olden time, 
Though no audible voices thrill, 
Their velvet lips are not moved apart, 
Yet their words can the silence fill. 


This champney rose is a messenger 
To tell of a Summer clime; 

The orange buds bear in their snowy bells 
The tones of a bridal chime. 

The violet whispers of modest worth, 
And see as a thought of t/eaven 

The amaranth bathed to its very heart 
With the purple hues of even. 


I have blossoms withering now and sere 
That told me of love and truth, 

They were offered by one who early claimed 
The friendship of trusting youth. 





A RartyBow bent from a morning cloud, 
And kiss’d the dewy earth— 

It smiled, like an angel visitant, 
Through the tears that gave it birth ; 

And midway in the crimson’d sky 

Its mellow’d lustre met the eye. 
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FLOWERS. 


Cc. NEAL. 


The buds are faded, the leaves are brown, 
But I prize and treasure them yet, 

Though tears will fall as they meet my gaze, 
Recalling a fond regret. 


For a common weed with its pale, blue cup 
Is twined with that very flower, 

It knew no nurture from gentle hands, 
It grew in no garden bower. 

*T was the first faint bloom ’mid the tangled grass 
That grew on that friend’s low grave, 

Ah, little we thought when the first were given 
How soon should the last one wave. 


And yet a message of Hope was breathed 
From each fragile and tender leaf, 

That came as a “ voice from the Spirit Land” 
To solace my heart’s wild grief, 

It seemed as a type of the second life 
As it bloomed where no foot had trod, 

For the blue of Heaven was on its leaves, 
And it sprung from the lonely sod. 


Thus Hope’s bright rainbow, like a gleam 
Of sunlight glowing there, 
Attracts the toil-worn child of earth 
From life’s turmoil and care; 
And when through grief he sighs for Heaven, 
He sees it in his prayer. D. W. B. 








EDITORS’ 


THE VOLUME FOR 1849, 


Tue time is fast approaching when our friends will be 
subscribing singly, or making Up their clubs for next year. 
In anticipation of this we assure them that our volume for 
1849 will be of the most brilliant description, surpassing 
any that we have ever published, both in its literary and 
pictorial departments. We know not what the other 
magazines may intend, but we will venture to assert that, 
taking the difference in price into consideration, we shall 
altogether excel them. Our list of plates already engraved 
for next year embraces the very rarest specimens of art. 
We have succeeded in obtaining several new contributors, 
distinguished for the freshness and grace of their writings, 
who will relieve this periodical from the charge made 
against others of being filled with the monotonous pro- 
ductions of worn-out writers. 

Among other literary gems for next year are two or 
three Revolutionary Stories of extraordinary interest. 
One of these is by J, 8, Cobb, Esq., author of “The 
Maid of Melos,” and embraces an episode in the life of 
Martin Rudolph, a distinguished Captain in Lee’s Legion, 
who afterward, according to tradition, went to France, 
assumed the name of Michael Ney, and rose to be a Mar- 
shal of the Empire, and the “ bravest of the brave.” This 
romantic and wonderfui story is told with breathless in- 
terest, and will alone be a sufficient ind t, we be- 
lieve, for thousands to subscribe. In addition we shall 
give a story of the Revolution, the scene of which is in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity, and the action embraces the 
Declaration of Independence, the Battle of Trenton, Valley 
Forge, Monmouth, &c. This tale gives a truthful picture 
of the men, manners and spirit of that age; and is founded 
on facts. It is from the pen of one of the editors of this 
magazine, Cliarles J. Peterson. 

The Fashions will still be given, in advance of every 
cotemporary. Each plate will, as heretofore, be accum- 
panied bya full letter-press description, and by remarks 
on the changes in dresses, sacks, bonnets, &c. &c. No 
lady, much less the professional dress-maker, ought to be 
without this department of the magazine. 

On the whole, as a family, pictorial ur lady’s magazine, 
we do not think any one can, in 1849, rival the Lapis’ 
NATIONAL, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Home Influence. By Grace Aquilair. New York: Har- 
per § Brothers.—It would be difficult to find a story, per- 
haps, in the whole range of our literature in which no 
master passion is detailed, possessed of more absorbing 
interest than this. There is so much of simplicity and 
touching pathos in the character of Ellen, and in the his- 
tory of her affection that we can only cust her from our 
mind with an effort. To say the truth, Ellen with all her 
faults fixes herself more firmly in the sympathies of the 
reader than the more perfect. She is to usa more interest- 
ing and loveable character than the perfect Mrs. Hamilton, 
whose ideas of discipline strike us as verging on the cruel, 
and who with all her virtues must have been a very sharp- 
sighted mortal not to see at once that poor little Ellen had 
some deeper reason for her migegnduct than a love of evil. 
The idea of degrading the poor child by placing her seat 
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at prayer time among the servants, and by proclaiming her 
a thief to the menials of the household, was not to our 
mind exactly the most feminine or judicious means of re- 
formation that a perfect womim might have used. But 
altogether this story of Home Influence is singularly in- 
teresting, and one that cannot fail to do much good. 





Mary, Queen of Scotts. By Jacob Abbott. With Engrav- 
ings. New York: Harper § Brothers —There is a direct 
and concise simplicity in the style of Mr. Abbott that re- 
commends his works peculiarly to the young, who have 
little patience to search for facts among elaborate language 
and flowery descriptions. This history of a most lovely, 
wronged, and we fear faultly woman, is given here minute 
in every point of real interest, and without the encum- 
brance of useless opinions. There is no sentence thrown 
away—no time lost in mere ornament. Perhaps no book 
extant containing so few pages, can be said to convey so 
many genuine historical facts. There is here no attempt 
to glaze over recorded truth, or win the reader by sophistry 
to opinions merely those of the author. The pure, simple 
history of Queen Mary is placed before the reader, and 
each one is left to form an unbiased opinion from events 
impartially recorded there. One great and most valuable 
feature in this little work is a map of Scotland, with many 
engravings of the Royal Castles and wild scenes connected 
with Mary’s history. There is also a beautiful portrait of 
the queen, and a richly illuminated title page such as only 
the Harpers can get up. 

Gowrie; or, The King’s Secret. By G. P. R. James. 
New York: Harper § Brothers—Never since the days of 
his first, fresh fame has James written a book so masterly 
in its delineation of character, or so perfect in its plot as 
this. It contains one of the most interesting periods of 
Scottish history, and in its faithfulness, its close analysis 
of events and motives will be authority strong as history 
itself. James seems to have taken a strong and well 
grounded dislike to the character of King James I., King 
of the United Kingdoms. Deceit, coarseness, craft, every 
thing that is hateful in manhood he gives to this uncouth 
monarch, but he evidently believes in the truth and justice 
of the delineator, and the reader cannot choose but believe 
with him. What Harold is to the reputation of Bulwer, 
Gowrie will prove to the literary fame of G. P. R. James. 
It is a grand and beautiful work, more a history than a 
fiction, and excellent as either. 





The Women of the Revolution, By Elizabeth F. Ellet. 
2 vols. New York: Baker § Scribener. Philada: J. W. 
Moore.—It has been a long time since a work of such 
an engrossing churacter has been issued from the press. 
Our fair readers especially will be deeply interested in 
this record of the heroism and sufferings of the women 
of the Revolution, The number of biographies is more 
than one hundred, some quite extended, and others of 
necessity short. The facts detailed are drawn from the 
most reliable sources, and are narrated in a clear and per- 
spicuous style: much that has never before been in print 
is to be found in these volumes. The author has included 
in her plan not only the patriot woman of the Revolution, 
but some who figured on the British side. The volumes 
are very elegantly printed and bound, and are embellished 
with several portraits on steel. 
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